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A Generation of Scientific Study 


as an apologist for man. Spoken in 

jest there is a great deal of truth in 
that definition, for the job of the anthro- 
pologist is to discover what man is, how 
he got to be the way he is now in all the 
varieties of his being and behavior, and 
even to recommend procedures which 
may change both his being and behavior. 
In the course of his labors the anthropolo- 
gist often finds himself in the position of 
the social worker who has to explain to 
the court that the accused wasn’t really re- 
sponsible for his conduct and now that he 
understands something both of its causes 
and its effects he is ready to make his 
apologies all round—not the anthropolo- 
gist, but the accused, Homo sapiens, man 
who has called himself “the wise.” It is 
Homo sapiens, perhaps more accurately 
translated into the vernacular as “the wise 
guy,” whom the anthropologist studies 
both to understand and to instruct. 


Ss has defined an anthropologist 


Perhaps the most important outcome of 
the anthropologist’s studies during the 
last twenty-five years is the increasingly 
sympathetic understanding of oneself and 
of others which it has produced. This is a 
very real achievement, indeed. Education 
in the facts about human beings is one 
thing, but the development of humane 
attitudes of sympathetic interest and un- 
derstanding in one’s fellow human beings 
is quite another, and the two are by no 
means necessarily connected. There are 
large numbers of people who are aware 
of the facts, but who are somehow unable 
to transmute them into humane attitudes 
and behavior. But, of course, the facts 
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By ASHLEY MONTAGU 


about human beings as the anthropologist 
has unfolded them have played a very 
considerable role in the improvement in 
human relations which, often in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, have sub- 
stantially occurred not only in the United 
States but all over the world. 

I should like here briefly to resume 
some of the most important findings of 
anthropologists which have contributed 
to progress in human relations. 

First and foremost, during the last 
twenty-five years the concept of “race” 
has been subjected to careful scrutiny in 
the light of our growing knowledge both 
in evolutionary theory and genetics. The 
idea of the independent evolution of differ- 
ent races of men from different ancestral 
stocks has virtually wholly gone by the 
board. Most anthropologists now believe 
that all the so-called races of man orig- 
inated in a common human stock, and 
that their physical differences simply 
represent the accumulation of useful vari- 
ations in adaptation to the different con- 
ditions of life in which they have devel- 
oped over fairly long stretches of time. 
It is now believed that in addition to 
natural selection, genetic drift, and isola- 
tion, that hybridization between various 
groups of mankind has played a significant 
role in the evolution of man. In short, 
that all human beings are genetically 
closely related to each other, and that 
the existence of differences does not neces- 
sarily mean that one group is less closely 
related to some other which exhibits 
fewer differences. 


Genetic studies, particularly of the 
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blood groups and Rh-factors, have demon- 
strated conclusively that all human beings 
have drawn their hereditary factors from 
a common pool of genes, that they hold 
the vast majority of genes in common, 
and that the unity of all mankind in this, 
the earliest of the hereditary traits the 
mechanism of which we have learned to 
understand, is proved beyond question. 

I think it should be mentioned that the 
discovery of the mechanism of inheritance 
of the blood groups and factors ranks 
among the most important in the history 
of science, and it is perhaps historically 
appropriate to mention that the discovery 
of the blood groups was due to Karl 
Landsteiner of Vienna and subsequently 
New York, the discovery of their hered- 
itary mechanism was due to Felix Bern- 
stein of Halle, Germany, and later New 
York, while the discovery of the Rh- 
factors was due to Alexander S. Wiener 
and Landsteiner, and also to Phillip 
Levene—all men of Jewish origin. 

Genetic findings now fully support 
evolutionary theory, and most of us are 
convinced that when the hereditary mech- 
anism of man’s many other traits comes 
to be understood the fundamental unity 
of all human beings will be confirmed. 

What, in short, the anthropologist has 
demonstrated is that the physical differ- 
ences between human beings of different 
groups are little more than skin deep, 
that the superficial differences have in the 
past been exaggerated, and that the vastly 
greater number of likenesses which exist 
among all human beings has in the past 
been most unfortunately underestimated 
and underemphasized. 

One of the great evidences of progress 
which has been made in this direction is 
the disappearance of the tendency to bring 
forward these superficial differences as if 
they were arguments against the existence 
of the overwhelming number and quality 
of the likenesses. 

In all this unity the anthropologist sees 
anything but uniformity, but rather a 
great variety of biologically successful 
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human groups. One of the marks of pro- 
gress in this field is that the anthropologist 
has made many people understand this 
and respond to this fact not with fear or 
hostility but with sympathy and interest. 

I briefly mentioned, a moment ago, the 
quality of the likenesses, and by this I 
meant to embrace not only physical traits 
but also mental ones. Here, too, combining 
their labors with those of geneticists, 
anthropologists have shown that the men- 
tal capacities of the various groups of 
mankind are probably fundamentally alike 
because in the evolution of man the prin- 
cipal quality which has been at a premium 
in all human societies has been plasticity, 
the ability to make rapid adjustments to 
rapidly changing conditions. It seems 
highly unlikely that any special mental 
capacities were ever under any selective 
pressure. Hence, on purely evolutionary 
grounds the case seems very strong for 
the mental unity, again without being 
uniform, of mankind. 


In spite of all attempts to find basic 
biologically determined mental differences 
between the various groups of mankind, 
none whatsoever have been found. It is 
often said that the fact that such differ- 
ences have not been found does not mean 
that such differences do not exist. This 
is quite true, science cannot say that they 
do not exist, all that it can say is that in 
spite of every attempt to discover such 
differences science has failed to do so. 
At the present time we can most certainly 
say that if any differences may eventually 
be found to exist in the mental capacities 
of different groups of mankind they will 
be found to be of the most insignificant 
kind. We know most certainly at the 
present time, and we have known this 
increasingly during the last twenty-five 
years, that in every human group there 
exist persons of every degree of intelli- 
gence ranging from the highest to the 
lowest. 

These facts have become more widely 
known than they were not so many years 
ago, and they have played their part in 
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humanizing people’s attitudes toward 
other groups. They have also helped 
people understand that insofar as human 
relations are concerned there are no such 
things as groups but only persons. One 
has human relationships with persons not 
with “races” or nations, and it is no more 
possible to draw up an indictment against 
a group on the basis of the behavior of 
any of its members than it is just to dis- 
criminate against a person on the basis of 
his membership in any group which hap- 
pens to be in disfavor. 

A great step in the right direction has 
been taken in getting people to respond 
to people as people and not as members 
of a group. We have begun to learn that 
the fact that we are all human beings is 
vastly more important than any of the 
peculiarities that may distinguish human 
beings from one another. We have also 
begun to learn to respect the peculiarities 
of other people, and to become sympa- 
thetically interested in them. 

Confusions which were formerly made 
between racial, national, geographical, 
linguistic, and cultural groups have been 
considerably clarified, and even the much 
abused term “race” is used with far 
greater caution than it used to be. Because 
of the false freighting with emotion and 
error which has characterized it many 
persons prefer not to use the term at all, 
but to use some such neutral non-contam- 
inating term as “ethnic group.” I am glad 
to be able to report that numerous writers 
have in recent years increasingly adopted 
this practice, and that this was officially 
recommended by UNESCO in its 1950 
Statement on Race. 

On the subject of race and relations the 
outstanding event of our time was the 
publication of the Statement on Race on 
July 18, 1950 by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization. This statement briefly summarized 
our knowledge of the facts concerning 
race in much the terms that I have been 
discussing them here. The UNESCO State- 
ment on Race has aroused great interest 
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throughout the world, and it has doubtless 
done, and will continue to do, a great deal 
of good throughout the world. Needless 
to say the Statement did not escape criti- 
cism both from lay critics and some scien- 
tists. On September 15, 1952 UNESCO 
issued a second Statement which was cal- 
culated to allay some of this criticism, but 
it has been no more successful in doing 
so than the first Statement. 


The important point for us is that both 
Statements have essentially set out the 
scientific facts and the views of scientists 
which may most safely be accepted by 
everyone as representative of the sound- 
est views on the subject at the present 
time. UNESCO has published a booklet, 
The Concept of Race (1953), setting out 
the criticisms which have been made of 
both Statements. These are most interest- 
ing, indeed, for by and large they show 
that the critics are fighting a losing battle. 
Most of their shots, indeed, turn out to 
be duds. Happily, the majority of scientists 
are in substantial agreement on the facts 
as well as on the theories. Happily, too, 
they are not always in agreement on the 
details—if they had been we should have 
made little progress in the advance of our 
knowledge in this most important area of 
human relations. 

The social anthropologists have shown 
us that the social differences which exist 
between the different peoples of the world 
are principally due to the differences in 
the history of experience which each of 
these people have undergone, and not 
because one people is superior to another. 
The physical anthropologists have shown 
us that there are no such things as su- 
perior physical traits which are the mon- 
opoly of any one group, but that every 
people possesses a maximum number of 
superior traits which are adaptively valu- 
able and which are the resultants of a 
long and successful biological history. In 
the scale of biology, of psychology, and of 
humanity all people are of equal value. 
This does not mean that all people are 
the same or that every individual is en- 
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dowed with the same capacities, but it 
does mean that however different indi- 
vidual capacities may be they cannot be 
attributed to group differences, and that 
every person has a right to enjoy his 
birthright, which is, as an American phil- 
osopher has said, development. 


If, as we are learning, we evaluate hu- 
man beings for what they are as persons 
rather than upon the basis that they hap- 
pen to be members of some particular 
group we shall find that insofar as abilities 
are concerned there are superior and in- 
ferior persons in every group. It is the 
task of a democracy to give every individ- 
ual an opportunity to realize his abilities 
however well endowed or not he may be. 


Everyone who has been working in this 
field during the last twenty-five years will 
agree that we have made great progress 
in realizing the democratic way of life in 
which all men and women of different 
complexions, creeds, cultural origins and 
customs can live together with mutual 
respect, understanding, and cooperation. 


The progress has been great, and I am 
convinced that it is irreversible, that we 
shall go on to greater heights of achieve- 
ment, so that within the next twenty-five 
years we shall accomplish finally many of 
those ends towards which we are at pres- 
ent working. But we must keep on work- 
ing, for we have learned the lesson that 
we cannot afford to relax our efforts at 
any point. At every level and from every 
possible approach we must continue to 
enlarge the understanding and deepen the 
sympathies of our fellow human beings, 
wherever this requires to be done. 


We have now, I believe, entered the 
stage of our work which points the way 
to the future. This is, in the realization 
that religious and racial problems are not 
problems of religion or of race, but prob- 
lems in human relations. Hence, increas- 
ing attention will have to be paid to those 
means by which we can best educate 
human beings in the practice of good 
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human relations. Such education begins 
in infancy, in the home and in the schools, 
and it is in the home and in the schools in 
which our most important work remains 
to be done. 

Our aim should be, in the words of a 
great Christian, William Temple (late 
Archbishop of Canterbury), “the fullest 
possible development of individual per- 
sonality in the widest and deepest possible 
fellowship.” Remembering the words of a 
great American, Woodrow Wilson: ““Amer- 
ica is not anything if it consists of each of 
us. It is something only if it consists of all 
of us; and it can consist of all of us only 
as our spirits are banded together in a 
common enterprise. That common enter- 
prise is the enterprise of liberty and jus- 
tice and right.” 


CUSTOM 
By Cart H. Graso 


Rather too late at fifty odd 

To doff the mask and take the fling 
Which youth denied because of God— 
Or was it fear?—a kindred thing. 


Yet not the unsinned joys of flesh 
The soul regrets, but liberty 

Which custom’s daily bonds enmesh, 
Deforming what we meant to be 


To what the slavish world approves, 
Acceptance of the tedious role 
Wherein no single action moves 


The full acceptance of the soul. 














The Classical Revival: A Dossier of Anti-Semitism 


HE RECRUDESCENCE of “classicism,” 
[= of the classical labels, in Euro- 

pean culture of this century, has 
been an interesting, if provocative, phe- 
nomenon; yet the apparent inability of 
able thinkers like T. S. Eliot and Julien 
Benda to construct any positive sociolog- 
ical critique since the last war surely 
shows the ultimate limitations of contem- 
porary classicism. Now, at a time when the 
European nations are panting in their 
corners after the last devastating round, 
now is the moment for the seconds to step 
in with the pep-talk. Yet the classicists 
have not availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. They have lately remained silent, 
or meekly repetitive. 

For classicism, to be a cultural force, 
must have some social context. Such it 
seemed to find, once more, in late nine- 
teenth-century France, a France under 
the double yoke, in the eyes of a young 
man of that period called Charles Maurras, 
of Revolution and Romance. Both were 
conveniently German for Maurras, both 
Jewish. Madame de Staél, serving German 
literature and political progression alike, 
was at the fount of a set of ideas—Rous- 
seau, Hugo, Baudelaire, was the line of 
this bitter blacklist—to hold which in a 
France reeling from the Franco-Prussian 
war was open treachery. With a flourish 
Maurras signed the manifesto of the class- 
ical revival, calling itself the école romane, 
printed in the Figaro for Sept. 1891. 

This revival, however, organized by an 
erstwhile symbolist, was explicitly cul- 
tural. It announced a new Hellenism in 
the arts and it was at once clear that 
Maurras had his sights trained on the 
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political arena. Yet it is as well to mention 
this lineal affiliation, since the origin of 
contemporary classicism has nearly al- 
ways been aesthetic, indeed usually lit- 
erary (Irving Babbitt had a wretched 
understanding of painting), and it is in 
the protection of aesthetic interests that 
the contemporary classicist erects his 
politics. 

In 1896 Maurras was a journalist for 
La Gazette de France and went to Greece 
to report the first modern Olympics as, 
to use his own words, a lover to his mis- 


‘tress. Back in France, however, he rapidly 


collected a passionate following, some of 
whom Pound considers in Instigations, 
devoted to “Law” and “Order.” On July 
10, 1899 Maurras launched the Action 
francaise, the periodical organ of his party. 

It is possible, then, to sense some small 
justification for a resuscitation of quasi- 
classical values at this time in France. 
The anti-German sentiment of the period 
was widespread, and it was to this that 
the Action francaise was at first anchored. 
Yet it quickly lost this popular mooring, 
had virtually no support in the Chambre 
des députés before the First World War, 
and finally, although claiming to be Cath- 
olic to the core, was disowned by the 
Pope in the nineteen-twenties. What, as 
much as anything, helped to lose Maur- 
ras’s classicism any real place was its use 
of rabid racial views in the interest of a 
“pure” aesthetic. In fact, the anti-roman- 
ticism of Maurras, Babbitt, Wyndham 
Lewis, Eliot, and Pound, is nowhere more 
specifically romantic than in its champion- 
ship of an intellectual élite. These élites 
vary, of course, from Christian and hered- 
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itary (Eliot) to pagan and unprincipled 
(Pound), but au fond the contemporary 
classicist asks for an intelligent élite to 
safeguard values. However, it is not hard 
to detect that it is aesthetic, rather than 
social, values these élites will look after; 
Hitler’s suicidal lack of care for the fate of 
the German nation exemplifies this in 
action. 

And, as French critics under fire from 
Maurras (like Faguet) pointed out, the 
intellectual élite was a sine qua non of 
many French Romanticists themselves. It 
is an idea to be found in the preface to 
Hernani, as it is in Baudelaire and Gautier, 
while, closer to our own times, H. G. 
Wells, a socialist, also put forward an 
élite theory. 

At first, however, the French movement, 
which gave rise to English neo-classicism 
as it did to the “New Humanism” of 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, rode on 
some sort of actual living feeling. From 
this it soon lost its tether in the hands of 
Maurras’s ardent ligueurs, men like Pierre 
Lasserre, M. le baron Ernest Seilliére, 
and “Agathon” the pen name under which 
Henri Massis and Alfred de Tarde col- 
laborated. These, younger, spirits were 
clearly literary rather than political in 
their aims, though of course Maurras him- 
self was a poet, the author of the delight- 
ful Anthinéa (1901). But Lasserre, for 
instance, who published his belligerent 
Charles Maurras et la renaissance clas- 
sique in 1902, drifted off after the war to 
a cool, and voluminous, study of Renan. 
These writers were mainly interested in 
the Action francaise as a springboard 
against the Sorbonne which they found 
dogmatically romantic and Jewish. (It 
was for this reason that French anti- 
romanticism refused to join hands, as it 
should have, with German classicists like 
Karl Joél and Fritz Strich.) The Sor- 
bonne, ossified, “progressive,” and Jewish, 
was un-French. One does not actually 
find this word used, but qualities like 
“esprit” and “volonté” are monotonously 
equated by the Maurrasians with what is 
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French and good, whereas everything 
emotional, impulsive, and romantic is 
German, Jewish, Asiatic, and bad. 

The Asiatic smear, incidentally, which 
has popped up its ugly head in recent 
politics, makes for some nice internecine 
distinctions. Thus, classicists detesting 
Keyserling and Spengler, like Henri 
Massis, find “asiatisme”—the yellow peril 
—the real threat to the West today. 
Massis, whose Défense de VOccident ap- 
peared in England in the same year as 
Lewis’s Time and Western Man, actually 
charges Proust and Gide with supporting 
this yellow menace. Lewis and T. E. 
Hulme, however, sharing the theories 
concerning Oriental graphic art proposed 
by Worringer and Lipps, admire Asia and 
find Hellenic man already somewhat in 
decay, un-classical. Pound, who cherishes 
Confucius and calls Mussolini Confucian, 
cannot apparently tolerate any attack in 
this quarter. So, when Eliot sails into 
Babbitt for his secular and suspiciously 
“Protestant” Confucianism, Pound replies 
in kind. Nor can Eliot redeem himself by 
finding, in After Strange Gods, “any large 
number of free-thinking Jews undesira- 
ble,” for of this work Pound has written: 
“Eliot in this book, has not come through 
uncontaminated by the Jewish poison. 
Until a man purges himself of this poison 
he will never achieve understanding.” 

There is, however, a general neo- 
classical agreement to support Aristotel- 
ian rather than Platonic, values. Plato’s 
idea of the possible amelioration of the 
individual by the state naturally endan- 
gers a “pure” aesthetic. So in Le Roman- 
tisme, Seilliére calls Plato hopelessly con- 
taminated by the Jewish Orient, while 
Jules Lemaitre, in one of his interminable 
volumes on Les Contemporains, finds 
Hellenism truly Aryan and dismisses 
Socrates as a bogus Hellene infected by 
the Semitic virus. 

Yet it is clear that an increase in the 
racial intolerance of Action francaise 
classicism is coincident, in about the first 
decade of this century, with a weakening 
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of popular interest in the Maurrasian 
politics. This is not to acquit this politics 
of any of its guilt, not only in preparing 
the climate of the First World War but 
also in literally hotting up the gas-ovens 
of Auschwitz, but it is to say that contem- 
porary classicism, fought out in France 
to a standstill in the first fifteen years of 
this century (the years dramatized in Jean 
Barois) , erects a politics in camouflage of 
aesthetic ideals. Stopping the Rot is really 
the motto of this attempt to preserve tra- 
ditional authoritarian values in cultural 
forms. 


In measure as the classical revival be- 
gins to lose all hold on social reality, so it 
becomes perversely extreme, particularly 
in its indictment of the Jew as anti-author- 
itarian and idiotically “democratic,” until 
we witness in Hitlerian Fascism what is 
essentially an aesthetic that has skidded 
over into politics. Goebbels, having writ- 
ten a Dostoevskyan novel at Heidelberg, 
did his best to make Germany into a sort 
of Crime Without Punishment in which 
the murder of the old lady usurer is 
legalized. And how keen Goebbels was to 
try to get the reluctant Stefan George to 
give a spurious poetic respectability to 
what was at bottom social licence. Rausch- 
nig has shown the true source of the love 
of the primitive in the Nazi aesthetic. A 
Marinetti precedes a Mussolini. 


Long before the twenties Maurras and 
his followers had struggled with Jewish 
genius on the level of ideas. Bergson be- 
came the repository of this anti-Semitism. 
Bergson, it is to be noted, is only progres- 
sively anathematized; Lasserre’s Le Ro- 
mantisme, a doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted in 1906 and an admitted text-book 
for Babbitt, does not bother much with 
Bergson, being more concerned to depict 
Rousseau as a debauché and a maniac. 
“Agathon,” too, is at first temperate vis- 
a-vis Bergson. This was partly due to the 
fact that Bergson was himself a rebel 
against the “Jewish” Sorbonne, his own 
Jewish candidature there having twice 
been refused, in 1894 and 1898. But soon 
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the anti-romanticists. Benda, though him- 
self of Jewish ancestry, indicted Bergson 
as an agent of Romance in 1912, as did 
Jacques Maritain in 1911 and 1913, al- 
though Maritain, a superior philosopher 
in my opinion, is racially temperate, even 
“judenfreundlich.” On February 5, 1938 
Maritain lectured against anti-Semitism 
at the Théatre des Ambassadeurs in Paris, 
while his more recent Christianisme et 
démocratie sees Jewry as part of a com- 
mon religious family which it is essential 
for Europe to preserve. The early Las- 
serre, like the late Eliot, was far less 
generous. Lasserre arraigned Bergson for 
his race, while anonymous classical threats 
to assassinate Bergson appeared in the 
French press just before World War I. 

This spirit came over to England in 
Ford Madox Ford’s English Review and 
Eliot’s subsequent Criterion. Wyndham 
Lewis had lived off and on in Paris be- 


‘ tween 1902-1909, had studied under Berg- 


son at the Collége de France, and is likely 
to have attended the gatherings at the 
Café Lilas, over which Maurras originally 
presided. T. E. Hulme tells us how de- 
lighted he was to see a lecture in Paris in 
1911 broken up by Maurras’s thugs, the 
famous, or infamous, camelots du roi. 
F. S. Flint translates Massis, Aldington 
Benda, while Eliot defends Maurras (as 
well as Mosley) through the twenties. 
What is instantly noticeable, however, 
is the absence of reality in English neo- 
classicism. It is located, of course, in a 
social milieu where such values have even 
less relevance than they had had in France 
earlier. The English neo-classicists are 
somewhat less national, if just as racial. 
There are hints of the anti-Germanic bias 
in Lewis’s satire Tarr (1918) while Ger- 
trude Stein is, for the same writer, “just 
the german musical soul leering at itself 
in a mirror, and sticking out at itself a 
stuttering welt of swollen tongue . . 
cadenced and said twice over in the form 
of the Hebrew recitative.” Yet a writer 
like Roy Campbell, who shares a typically 
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neo-classical interest with Maurras in 
Mistral, derives much of his aesthetic 
energies from racial prejudice. “Human- 
itarianism,” Campbell writes in his Note 
to Flowering Rifle (1939), “sides auto- 
matically with the Dog against the Man, 
the Jew against the Christian, the black 
against the white, the servant against the 
master, the criminal against the judge.” 
Lewis has a very similar catalogue of 
synonyms for the Jew in The Apes of God 
when the unpleasant Jamesjulius (James 
Joyce) Ratner enters the American bar 
and feels a pang of sympathy, which the 
author is clearly deriding, for “all op- 
pressed classes—women, miners, children, 
Jews, horses, servants, negroes, frogs, 
footballs, carpets during Spring-cleaning, 
Zoo-reptiles, canaries and so forth.” Léon 
Daudet wrote of “le stupide dix-neuviéme 
siécle,” but Pound must call it “the in- 
famous century of usury.” The complete 
lack of orientation for English neo-classic- 
ism is testified by Eliot calling himself 
“royalist in politics,” a statement that 
means less than nothing in contemporary 
England, and (if we are to believe Allen 
Tate) voting Labour in 1945. Lewis’s 
Paleface (1929) expresses the view that 
the Jew, like the American Negro, is in 
a position of power in America, and that 
the American Aryan is a victim both of 
“negro-worship” and Jewish orthodoxy. 
Similar suggestions can be turned up in 
Pound’s Indiscretions. 


Now this is not criticism, it is not even 
good gossip. It is the equivalent of a hat 
flung in the ring without a shadow of 
backing, a beribboned pica thrust into the 
philistine’s flank for no good reason other 
than to annoy. And the anti-Semitism of 
English neo-classicism is essentially a 
confession of philosophic bankruptcy. That 
is to say, Lewis, unlike Eliot or Babbitt 
(who has an unusually coarse mind to 
my taste), has produced one or two in- 
teresting social criticisms; the idea of the 
Hemingway hero being the product of a 
military state, the use of popular culture 
by big business to keep a consumer public 
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in a collective trance, are two. One may 
not agree with them, but one is engaged 
by them. Yet directly the Jew is sighted, 
this relatively able social critic seems to 
lose any contact with reality. I can only 
interpret this as, at a most charitable 
estimate, a failure to know what is going 
on. As an Englishman, I am quite ready 
to concede that there is a most stubbornly 
ingrained vein of anti-Semitism in most 
English classes, but you are not going to 
tell me that England can be systematically 
whipped up to a wave of anti-Semitism 
similar to that we watched in Germany of 
the thirties. Thus, since anti-Semitism has 
no really organized popular backing in 
England, it matters little what critics like 
Lewis say on the score. Accordingly, they 
produce extravagant notions devoid of 
any significance. Yet, like the well-placed 
pica, these extravagant ideas can lead to 
danger, given a social context. This, of 
course, in Lewis’s case, they found outside 
England, and it was not long after Paleface 
that he was writing, “The Hitlerist dream 
is full of an imminent classical serenity.” 
Maurras, in his Vers l’Espagne de Franco, 
finds the same classicism (“politique 
classique”) in the Spain of el Caudillo. 
Here, of course, Maurras was joined in 
sympathy by Lewis, Pound, and lesser 
English writers like Peter Fleming, who 
were made especially happy by the ap- 
pointment of Moses (or Marcel) Rosen- 
berg as Soviet Ambassador to Spain at 
the time of the Civil War. 


In France neo-classicism tended to 
express itself in critical writing—Maur- 
ras’s own creative energies were soon 
entirely consumed by this—which became 
wilder as it became severed from any mass 
support. Babbitt, who carried this criti- 
cism to America and, in Democracy and 
Leadership, invited a Mussolini to protect 
us from the “degenerate breeds” (the 
“météques” of Maurras) in our midst, was 
obviously totally divorced from any seri- 
ous social exigency. The general pattern 
of American life and culture remained 
undisturbed by Babbitt’s humanism, and 
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no one, surely, took him seriously, except 
for the odd student who, as in France, was 
attracted by the novelty and pseudo- 
avant-garde nature of the “new” philos- 
ophy. Even Time has had to chide our 
so-called Southern Agrarians for being 
quite such philosophic playboys, while 
Kenneth Rexroth calls Southern Agra- 
rianism, “a high-toned version of just 
what it sounds like, hill-billies. These 
racist snobs live in a little pseudo-Oxonian 
world of their own culture with extended 
little finger (the way the late Bill Hart 
used to drink his whisky in the silent 
Westerns).” 

In England, however, perhaps because 
writers like Lewis are not of the first-rank, 
the classical revival was voiced in a body 
of creative literature, and we find that an 
O. M. is the creator of Bleistein (“Chicago 
Semite Viennese” who stares at a classical 
Canaletto from his “protozoic slime”) as 
of the squatting Jew “Spawned” at the 
start of Gerontion. Roger Martin du Gard, 
Gide, Proust, Valéry, Duhamel, the great 
French writers of this century remained 
either reasonably fair to, or uninterested 
in, the Jewish question. Not so Eliot, 
Lewis, and Pound. When Lewis was re- 
writing his earlier admiration for Hitler 
in 1939—and how typical it is that this 
admiration was at a height in 1931 when 
there was a chance, that is, of Hitler not 
being popular!—part of his campaign 
included a book called The Jews Are They 
Human?, while it is, of course, impossible 
to pick up one of Pound’s recent “money 
pamphlets” without being dulled by a sort 
of tom-tom reference to “Jewspapers” and 
“usurocracy.” Indeed, Pound’s What Is 
Money For? lies before me like a sort of 
mental rictus, a death-rattle composed of 
“usury ...Jews... Blum... banks... 
Jews... befouled... usury... Moses... 
League of Nations ... Lenin... slimy 
ignorance... usury... Jews... Jews 

. usury.” It is tragic to reflect that 
this was once a critic of some insight. 

In the early twenties, however, before 
this kind of metronomic anti-Semitism, 
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both Pound and Lewis evinced their affin- 
ities with Maurras’s championship of 
Order in this respect. “Ordre” was for 
Maurras a sacred syllable, an echo of 
Comte heard in the silence of the night, 
while Eliot subtitled his For Launcelot 
Andrews—Essays on Style and Order. 
The Jew, by contrast, represented emo- 
tional and instinctive anarchy. Bergson, 
Einstein, Marx (and Joyce who celebrated 
a Jew) are the devils of Lewis’s Time and 
Western Man, as they are of his satirical 
Hades, The Childermass. In the first ed- 
ition of Lewis’s novel Tarr, published with 
The Egoist Ltd., we find the Jews called 
“the most decayed specimens of the lowest 
race on earth,” a phrase tactfully omitted 
from the second edition published by 
Chatto and Windus. In the Buffalo manu- 
scripts we find Lewis writing: “The most 
powerful argument against the Jew, for 
instance, is that he always remains so 
irretrievably the emotional child of his 


-origin: so much of the redundancies of 


his origin, so little of the impersonal power 
[?] of his mind, visible in his work.” 


In other words, although Lewis has not 
lost all hold on reality as Pound so pa- 
thetically appears to have, his work be- 
comes obsessed with these, and similar, 
biases and thus robbed, despite its verbal 
vitality, of the highest quality. Gradually 
the anti-Semitic references in his work 
become more emotionally loaded. The Jew 
is not merely “the leader of the Liberal 
world,” he is “over-raced and over-sexed.” 
The less articulate sculptor Gaudier- 
Brzeska, when joining himself to Lewis’s 
Vorticism in 1914, screamed “The Semitic 
Vortex was the lust of war.” Words like 
“lust” occur again when (the partly Jew- 
ish) Benda, usually cool, charges the Jew 
with easy declension into a group (“na- 
tionalisme juif”) and with being respon- 
sible for militant political passions. At the 
beginning of Gerontion the Jew represents 
sexual corruption; the goat, archetype of 
potency, is, we note, coughing and sick. 
And so it goes, too, in Campbell’s auto- 
biography Light On A Dark Horse. This 
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traditionally sexual anti-Semitism was, as 
we know, utilized by Streicher in Der 
Stiirmer as receptacle for an entire na- 
tional guilt-complex. 


Beginning in France, then, with a shade 
of social relevance, contemporary classi- 
cism becomes more and more anachron- 
istic as time passes. Maurras himself 
exemplifies this. While both de Maistre 
and Comte, the philosophic parents of the 
Action francaise, saw Protestantism and 
Revolution as synonymous, Maurras in- 
cludes the Jew in this indictment. I do 
not mean that he merely indicts the Jew 
as behind revolution (which he frequently 
does), but he actually accuses the Jew of 
having originated Protestantism—Le 
protestant procéde absolument du Juif.” 
It is, I suppose, just possible to see a grain 
of something approaching truth in this 
view (which Benda indeed agrees with), 
but as time passes, Maurras seems to give 
up pretending to be real at all. The masses 
are all demagogues, he shouts in Idées 
politiques, and the Jews are all dema- 
gogues; it would not be unfair to complete 
Maurras’s syllogism here and say that for 
Maurras the masses are all Jews by the 
start of the Second World War. Finally, 
Maurras, according to his own country- 
men, betrays his country and, having no 
positive politics of his own collaborates 
with the enemy. 

Even the briefest rehearsal of contempo- 
rary classicism—and the evidence could 
be piled up ad infinitum (and ad nau- 
seam)—must surely show what intellec- 
tual cruelty the Jewish people have had 
to face this past half-century, and in Hit- 
ler’s Germany this intellectual cruelty 
found a political orientation. Elsewhere it 
has remained relatively isolated, if accord- 
ingly extreme, for if no one is listening 
to you, you must needs shout. P. Mansell 
Jones, defending these classicists as “tra- 
dition” versus “barbarism,” tells us that 
Maurras is one of the few men to have 
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advanced a new philosophy in our time. 
But if you are looking for novelty in 
thought, you might do worse, surely, than 
repair to an insane asylum. Indeed, we 
know that one leading contemporary clas- 
sicist is so housed in Washington today. 


For to some extent these romantic anti- 
romanticists have had to pay for the lux- 
ury of their extremism. Maurras died in 
(tolerably comfortable) imprisonment. 
William Joyce, a co-contributor with 
Lewis, Campbell, Mussolini, Goebbels, and 
Mosley to the British Union Quarterly 
(the former Fascist Quarterly) , ended his 
days on the gallows, and they do say that 
the British did a clumsy job of these 
executions, the drop being fixed so that 
the noses of the accused were torn off. 
Yet millions of Jews have had to suffer 
far more severely for the political extrem- 
ism to which these views led. 


We should not, of course, make the 
(naturally quite ridiculous) charge that 
any of these writers, inspected above, 
were in any way Fascist. We have been 
told, by a writer sponsored by the British 
Council, Alan Ross, that Roy Campbell is 
“a politically unattached poet,” while were 
we not assured, in 1937, the year in which 
Lewis addressed the British Fascists in 
the British Union Quarterly, by T. S. Eliot 
that, “As for Mr. Lewis’s politics, I see no 
reason to suppose that he is any more of 
a ‘fascist’ or ‘nazi’ than I am?” 


Yet, all the same, despite their political 
“impartiality,” these neo-classicists should 
make interesting reading for those of the 
Jewish faith, for they say that to defeat 
your enemy you must know his methods. 
And the majority of those mentioned in 
this essay have been no friends of the 
Jews. “God did not choose me,” Lewis 
wrote, “and I am not sorry.” T. S. Eliot, 
O. M., would seem to agree: 

“The rats are underneath the piles. 

The jew is underneath the lot.” 
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© BEGIN WITH, a definition of the 
| East-West Gulf mentioned in the 
title of this paper seems in order. 
East in the present context will mean the 
southern half of Asia, particularly South- 
East Asia, the Indian sub-continent, and 
the Moslem world of the Middle East with 
North Africa as its westernmost outpost. 
By West will be meant the modern Euro- 
American world, and particularly its most 
typical representatives, Western Europe 
and America north of the Rio Grande. 
The nature of the gulf between these two 
worlds must be dealt with at somewhat 
greater length. 

The cultural development of these two 
major world areas shows important dif- 
ferences. The West, partly as a result of 
highly developed communications, has in 
the last hundred years become more and 
more homogeneous with respect to those 
cultural traits on which it has concen- 
trated its attention and which conse- 
quently occupy focal positions in its cul- 
ture. Among these focal concerns, to 
mention only some of the most significant 
ones, are high technological and organ- 
izational development, an emphasis on 
mass benefits, and a prestige system based 
on visible manifestations of success 
achievement. 

In the East, where lack of communica- 
tions favored local diversification, culture 
as a whole remained more heterogeneous. 
It is therefore more difficult to discern 
the common denominator and the common 
foci toward which Eastern cultures are 
oriented. One thing, however, becomes 
clear even to the most cursory glance: 
the focal complexes of the West are 
absent in the East. Intricate technological 
and organizational development are as 
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foreign to the traditional cultures of the 
East as are the emphasis on mass benefits 
and the Western-type prestige system. 
Most great cultures of the East, local 
variations notwithstanding, are character- 
ized by such dominant cultural interests 
as great emphasis on family and larger 
kin-groups; detachment from material 
benefits accompanied in some cultures by 
varying degrees of negation of life and its 
physical setting; permeation of everyday 
life by the esthetic element; and _ all- 
pervasive religiosity with powerful moral 
and ritual components and a definite 
other-worldly orientation. 

Thus it appears that Eastern and West- 
ern cultures have little in common as to 
their focal concerns. While the greatest 
achievements of the West doubtless lie 
in the modern scientific, technological, 
economic, and organizational fields, those 
of the East are its traditional, intuitive, 
esthetic, and religious values. This thor- 
oughly dissimilar orientation renders it 
almost impossible to make an objectively 
valid comparison, and especially a com- 
parative evaluation, of Eastern and West- 
ern cultures as a whole. In Western civil- 
ization elementary education and literacy, 
e.g., are regarded as minimum cultural 
requirements. The application of these 
criteria to such countries as the United 
States, Great Britain, or France is, there- 
fore, justified, and can serve as a valid 
basis for comparative evaluation. But in 
a society where general elementary edu- 
cation is neither law nor part of the cul- 
tural ideals, these same criteria become 
meaningless. For what significance has 
the figure of literacy, estimated at 5% in 
Saudi Arabia (as compared to 95% in 
the United States or the United King- 
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dom), when the very ideal of general 
literacy has not existed in Arabia, and 
when up to the most recent years the 
knowledge of reading and writing was 
regarded there as an occupational special- 
ization, just as a knowledge of higher 
mathematics is in this country. 

A second example will make the issue 
clearer. Were we to apply the Western 
criteria of homicide to the Middle East, 
and particularly to its most tradition- 
bound nomadic tribes, we would have to 
include homicides perpetrated as an act 
of vengeance by relatives of a victim 
against relatives of the offender. But ac- 
cording to local customary law, adhered 
to by these people even if conflicting with 
traditional Islamic law, such killings are 
not only justified but are the sacred duty 
of the parties involved. The application 
of Western criteria of homicide to these 
cases would result in a distorted picture, 
the reflection of which in criminal sta- 
tistics would chalk up an additional black 
mark against the cultural standing of the 
countries in question. Evidently, there- 
fore, the only legitimate way of establish- 
ing the criminality rates of each society 
is to apply its own criteria of crime and 
not those of other societies. Similarly, the 
only legitimate way of judging and evalu- 
ating the cultural standing of a country, 
including its social conditions, is again by 
applying its own criteria, that is by view- 
ing it in the light of its own orientations 
and focal concerns, and not of those of 
the West. 

A protagonist of the East may argue in 
reverse that the Western approach fails 
to reckon with factors which are ex- 
tremely important in human life and in 
which the West falls short. The satisfac- 
tions the individual derives from being a 
member of a closely-knit, large, and pro- 
tective kin-group; from striving for and 
being able to achieve some measure of 
independence from the tyranny of the 
material and physical aspects of existence; 
from enjoying both actively and passively 
the esthetic component of things lending 
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a richness even to the life of the poorest 
and humblest; and from being spiritually 
sustained by the protective power of re- 
ligion—in all this carriers of the tradi- 
tional cultures of the East are undoubtedly 
more richly endowed than their opposite 
numbers in the West. 


The nature of the gulf separating East 
and West is thus becoming clear. We 
find that people brought up in an Eastern 
culture develop a different personality 
from those who are reared in Western 
culture. They value different things, and 
it is equally difficult for both to learn 
“what is good for them” according to the 
views of the other. 

Of the two cultures that of the West is 
more active and dynamic, while that of 
the East is more passive and static. In 
contact between them it is usually the 
Western culture which penetrates and 
influences and the Eastern culture which 
is being influenced and changed. This is 
the cultural process called Westernization. 
The inevitable contact in a rapidly shrink- 
ing world and the equally inevitable 
Westernization following it, have resulted 
in many places in the East in a conscious 
rejection of what the West stands for and 
what it offers from its own cultural 
arsenal. This resistance to Westernization, 
which manifests itself from Morocco 
through Egypt and Iran to South-East 
Asia, stems from the realization that it is 
impossible to adopt those few selected 
traits only which in themselves would be 
welcome, and that the adoption of any 
one trait inevitably brings in its wake the 
penetration of other traits, including those 
which are regarded as undesirable and 
even harmful. Once the narrow end of 
the wedge is allowed to lodge in the body 
of traditional Eastern culture, the break 
widens rapidly until the entire intricate 
texture disintegrates and the society finds 
itself deculturated, emptied of its own 
traditions without being able to fill the 
vacuum by more than superficial contribu- 
tions from the newly introduced Western 
civilization. 
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Apparently, here is an impasse. The 
West is convinced that the traditional 
ways of the East are deficient, that life in 
the East means for the great majority of 
people poverty, disease, and ignorance 
which could be alleviated and ultimately 
eliminated if only the East would whole- 
heartedly resolve to learn from the West. 
The East on the other hand does not want 
to hear of a wholesale adoption of Western 
civilization. It does not want to succumb 
to what it feels to be a materialistic, 
competitive, harassed, ostentatious, and 
extrovert civilization. It prefers to retain 
its own highly prized traditional values, 
its esthetic enjoyment, inner calm, re- 
ligious trust, moral personality, and striv- 
ing for the perfection of the soul. 

In order to determine whether this im- 
passe is real or merely apparent, let us 
have a look at the social setting in which 
as a rule contact between the two cultures 
takes place. Peoples of the East most 
often learn about Western culture from 
a few Western individuals who come to 
their countries as members of missions, 
in the past mostly religious, at present 
mostly technical. In areas where theistic 
religions predominate, as in North Africa, 
the Middle East, Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
Japan, missionary activity, of course, 
evokes religious hostility; in the rest of 
the East, non-theistic in its religious ori- 
entation, proselytizing is not in principle 
opposed, but the missionaries’ insistence 
on being the spokesmen of the only true 
religion strikes people brought up in the 
tolerant, liberal, and non-aggressive at- 
mosphere of non-creedal and non-theistic 
religions, as narrowly provincial and 
unenlightened. 

Personnel of technical missions show in 
many cases little understanding of the 
broader cultural issues beyond their im- 
mediate strictly practical purpose. The 
“natives,” who of course cannot help re- 
lating to the totality of their traditional 
culture every innovation thrust upon 
them by foreigners, often feel baffled by 
the West’s shortsighted concentration on 
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a single detail and its lack of compre- 
hension of what the people really want. 
Other Westerners who live for a shorter 
or longer period in the East mostly belong 
to the ruling or master class, or what is 
the upper class both economically and 
socially, and their mode of life must needs 
appear ostentatious and indelicate to those 
still rooted in their Eastern cultural tra- 
ditions. The antagonism between the 
people and the representatives of the West 
is further sharpened by the eager accept- 
ance of Western ways—at least in their 
external materialistic manifestations—by 
the native ruling and upper classes. In 
this manner the traditional leaders of 
society, instead of being as once the 
highest exponents of local cultural de- 
velopments, become increasingly alien in 
the eyes of the great masses of their own 
people. 

These considerations point to a second 
factor creating a gulf between East and 
West in addition to the inherent incom- 
patibility of their cultural orientation. The 
only country in the entire East where 
today Western culture is not a foreign 
element introduced from above by a few 
aliens, is the new state of Israel. Of the 
million and a half inhabitants of Israel 
today, about half are Westerners who 
came mostly from Eastern and Central 
Europe, and half Middle Easterners com- 
posed of Oriental Jews as well as Arabs 
and others. The majority of both sections of 
the population has arrived in the country 
since the establishment of the state. As 
a result of hundreds of years of sojourn 
in several countries of the diaspora and of 
close contact with the cultures of their 
host-peoples, both the Western and East- 
ern Jews were, when they reached Israel, 
full representatives of Western and East- 
ern culture respectively. In Israel, there- 
fore, carriers of both cultures are present 
in equal numbers—a situation not dupli- 
cated in any country of the world. 

Unique too are the circumstances in 
which the meeting between exponents of 
Eastern and Western culture takes place 
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in Israel. In every other country, Western 
culture or certain elements of it are 
brought by a few Westerners to popula- 
tions living in their own traditional East- 
ern environment. In the case of Israel, 
Eastern population elements were brought 
into a new socio-cultural environment 
which is largely Western. The change- 
over from Eastern to Western culture, 
therefore, would appear in their case to 
be more difficult because it involves a 
break with the past, because it is accom- 
panied by a complete uprooting, and be- 
cause it took place with catastrophic 
suddenness. 

Similar, on the other hand, to the 
general pattern of East-West contact has 
been the reaction in Israel of both groups 
to the presence of the other. As elsewhere, 
in Israel too the general opinion of the 
Westerners has been that the Easterners 
lack discipline and are ruled by passions, 
that they are lazy, unpunctual, unreliable, 
uneducated, superstitious, unclean, and 
in general primitive. This uncomplimen- 
tary stereotype has been reciprocated by 
the Eastern Jews who regard the West- 
erners as being obsessed with punctuality 
and efficiency, as irreligious, as indecent 
in their behavior, as lacking good man- 
ners, and being haughty, conceited, and 
discriminating against the Eastern Jews. 

Yet in spite of all the tension and 
friction caused by such incompatibilities, 
it is today clear that the cultural crisis in 
Israel is subsiding. Israel has found no 
cure-all for its cultural ills, but it has 
proceeded by trial and error, intelligently 
utilizing experience coming from both 
success and failure. The officially an- 
nounced policy with regard to cultural 
differences has been to achieve amalga- 
mation. Accordingly, in the beginning 
many mixed settlements were established 
with two or more widely differing popu- 
lation groups thrown together. Soon, 
however, the emphasis was shifted to 
villages inhabited by one single ethnic 
element. We have now in Israel dozens of 
settlements of Yemenite Jews, Iraqi Jews, 
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Moroccan Jews. In these settlements a 
semblance of their old way of life can be 
re-established by the immigrants, and 
they thus have a more solid cultural 
basis from which to face the changes 
which are brought to them more gradually 
in the form of modern schools, clinics, 
child care, sanitation, electricity, agri- 
cultural and other advice, and instruction 
with regard to building their own homes. 
As a matter of fact, once an immigrant 
group is established in such a village, its 
acculturative processes will not differ 
substantially from those of Arab villages 
or towns in Israel. In both cases a gradual, 
step-by-step learning process can be ob- 
served, accompanied by the theoretically 
proclaimed equality of those who teach 
and those who are taught. 

Thus the first great lesson of the Israeli 
experience is that slow and gradual 
change can achieve much over a period 
of time, while sudden and far-reaching 
innovations are apt to cause disruption 
and revolt. Since experience shows that 
the reaction of most Eastern peoples to 
change is similar, one can accept the 
general validity of this lesson: instead of 
talking of radical and _ revolutionary 
changes in Eastern life, one should ad- 
vocate slow and gradual changes which 
will evoke much less resistance. 

The second lesson to be learned from 
the Westernization of the Eastern ele- 
ments in Israel is the great importance of 
demonstration versus theoretical instruc- 
tion, or even versus the use of force. In 
the transit camps in Aden, sick Yemenites 
had to be brought to the camp-hospital 
by force, and it happened several times 
that well-meaning relatives spirited away 
from the hospital even dangerously ill 
patients. Explanations as to the benefits 
of hospital treatment were of no avail. 
The same Yemenite Jews, however, only 
a few months later in Israel willingly and 
even eagerly came to hospitals and clinics. 
The main factor in this change of attitude 
was their experience in Israel: there it 
was demonstrated before their eyes that 
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all kinds of people make use of these 
medical services, and later leave, cured 
of their diseases and relieved of their 
sufferings. This demonstration soon con- 
quered their initial fear and distrust. 
Demonstrated advantages at one point 
can convert an entire neighborhood more 
rapidly than the most elaborate verbal 
explanations and the most refined tech- 
niques of persuasion. This is a truth dis- 
covered by American salesmanship a long 
time ago. But the Israeli experience shows 
that the differential reaction to oral per- 
suasion and direct demonstration is inter- 
cultural and therefore should be applied 
wherever the West wants the East to 
accept a significant innovation. 

A third lesson of the Israeli experience 
is the importance of the preservation of 
the traditional kinship basis of Eastern 
culture. By careful planning it is possible 
to introduce technological innovations 
without disrupting the kinship structure, 
or at least to channel Easterners into new 
types of occupations compatible with 
their kinship structure. Recruiting East- 
erners for factory work, for instance, 
usually causes severe disturbances in 
their kinship structure, a break-up of the 
extended patriarchal family, a break- 
down of paternal authority, and a con- 
comitant increase in juvenile delinquency. 
In agriculture, on the other hand, espe- 
cially in a Moshav-Ovdim type of settle- 
ment with its flexible combination of 
private and joint enterprise, the tradi- 
tional Eastern extended family not only 
stands an excellent chance of surviving, 
but can become a definite asset. General- 
izing this experience we learn that plans 
for economic changes and improvements 
should take into account not only purely 
economic factors, but also socio-cultural 
factors. 

So far we have spoken only of ways in 
which the adjustment of Easterners to 
the demands of Western culture can be 
made easier and smoother. But the Israeli 
experience has already demonstrated 
more than this. It has shown that certain 
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elements of traditional Eastern culture 
can with advantage be incorporated into 
Western culture, and that Western culture 
can definitely become enriched by such 
absorption of Eastern values. In some 
fields it is simple to demonstrate that this 
actually has taken place in Israel; in 
others it is more difficult. 

In two artistic fields, those of decorative 
art and music, the nascent Israeli culture 
has received much from the Eastern half 
of the country’s population. In silver and 
gold filigree jewelry, in embroidery, bas- 
ket-work and rug-making, Israeli produc- 
tion is completely dominated by Oriental 
influences brought along by Yemenite, 
Kurdish, Persian, Moroccan, and other 
Eastern immigrants. And in music the 
Oriental element is very significant, prom- 
inently in folk music and popular music, 
less so in composed music. There is a 
general consensus as to the positive value 
of these Oriental contributions to Israeli 
art. In the field of esthetics, therefore, 
Israel has definitely demonstrated that 
the East has much to offer the West. 


More difficult is the analytical discern- 
ment of certain psychological and spiritual 
trends which, as mentioned above, char- 
acterize Eastern cultures in contradistinc- 
tion from the West. The superficial im- 
pression is that if the younger generation 
of the Oriental Jews grows up in close 
contact with Western contemporaries, it 
largely adapts itself to their mentality 
and loses the values of the traditional 
Eastern mental orientation. However, it 
seems to me—although my observations 
on this point are limited—that very often 
there remains a residual sediment of the 
traditional Eastern mentality which passes 
unnoticed in the youthful days of storm 
and stress but which later emerges in 
more mature years lending the Western- 
ized Oriental personality a certain rich- 
ness and mellowness. Whether this last 
residue of Eastern personality will be 
transmitted to the children of these Wes- 
ternized Orientals, and whether it is some- 
thing which can be acquired from them 
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by Western people, is a moot question. 
But we must concede that there is at 
least a possibility of such a spiritual 
enrichment of the future Israeli modal 
personality. 


All this seems to augur well for the 
possibility of bridging the gulf between 
East and West. In spite of expectation to 
the contrary, the Israeli pilot-plant project 
has demonstrated that the peaceful adap- 
tation of Easterners to Western culture 
and the absorption of elements of Eastern 
culture by Westerners is possible. In 
other words, Israel has begun to demon- 
strate the feasibility of peaceful rap- 
prochement between the two cultures. 


We have emphasized above the impor- 
tance of demonstrating cultural innova- 
tions. There is reason to suppose that the 
greater effectiveness of demonstration 
versus theoretical persuasion holds good 
not only with regard to single cultural 
elements or complexes, but also as to the 
very possibility of achieving a reconcili- 
ation between the two cultural arche- 
types of the East and the West. The ex- 
ample of Israel is such a demonstration 
taking place in the very midst of Eastern 
peoples and cultures. It so happens, of 
course, that for the time being the im- 
mediate neighbors of Israel still feel com- 
mitted to hostility against the new political 
body in their midst. But the non-Arab 
countries of the Middle East have already 
established economic and cultural rela- 
tions with Israel, and the larger commu- 
nity of Asiatic nations has admitted Israel 
as a full member as witnessed by the 
increasing participation of Israeli delega- 
tions in international conferences held in 
many parts of the Asian continent. Once 
Israel is accepted by Asians as an Asian 
nation, it will inevitably follow that the 
practicability of merging the cultures of 
East and West as demonstrated by Israel 
will make an increasing impression upon 
them. The Arab states will not be able to 
keep aloof from this process, as certain 
signs seem to indicate already in spite of 
closed political frontiers. We may thus 
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witness the phenomenon that political 
relations will be established between the 
Arab states and Israel following a gradual 
growth of covert cultural exchange be- 
tween the two. 

For the East as a whole the demonstrated 
possibility of amalgamation of Eastern 
and Western culture in Israel will not 
only mean a greater readiness to incor- 
porate selected features of modern West- 
ern civilization into its traditional cultural 
context. It will also mean that Eastern 
suspicion of the West and all the West 
represents will be allayed, and thus one 
of the main barriers blocking the road to 
understanding the West will be removed. 
And as for the West, by observing what 
Israel demonstrates, it may learn a lesson 
anthropologists seem to preach in vain: 
that there are no superior and inferior 
human races; that cultures different from 
our own are not necessarily inferior; and 
that different ethnic groups can live peace- 
fully side by side. 

Israel has always been a small nation 
on the crossroads of the world. Yet 
spiritual events taking place within its 
narrow frontiers have influenced the 
cultural development of great peoples and 
continents. Today, the Israel experiment 
of reconciling East and West is merely 
the beginning of a small pilot-plant pro- 
ject. But, if successful, it may be repro- 
duced on a scale magnified a thousand 
fold. Israel is thus again hurled back into 
a position it has occupied before in the 
course of its history: the position of serv- 
ing the whole of mankind by fulfilling 
its own destiny. 





.... The conscious pretexts for anti- 
Semitism vary historically in every coun- 
try; they may be reduced to one simple 
syllogism: Every country has Jews, every 
country has evils; therefore the Jews are 
the cause of all the evils. Such is the crude 
logic of Demos and demagogues. . . The 
Jews are as good as a foreign war in 
diverting attention from domestic troubles 
and infinitely more economical. . 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL 





Herusale : Al 3000-Year Anniversary 


ENTURY AFTER CENTURY in the un- 
( recorded past the blistering sun 

and winds beat down fiercely upon 
a bare and rocky clump of hills rising 
high above the distant sea in a strip of 
land which centuries later became known 
as Palestine. It was a lonely and desolate 
spot without any of the things which might 
attract the passing caravans. The soil, 
suffering from long neglect, when not 
drenched by the winter rains, was hard 
and dry, softened only by the morning 
dews and the heavy mists which, however, 
quickly trailed away in the rising sun. 
Yet, there was magic beauty in the land- 
scape, the beauty of the sky and hills and 
the shadowed groves where the olive grew 
and the clustered vine celebrated in the 
Bible poetry. 

Roaming nomads made their home there 
with their flocks and herds, found shelter 
in the caves and food for their cattle. 
When hungry, they hunted buffalos and 
wild oxen in the dense and compact 
forests, and it was not long before they 
discovered wild wheat in the valleys and 
a spring of “living water” in the fissures 
of the rocks. Those were great finds, for 
they encouraged the men to emerge from 
their damp caves, build houses, establish 
a permanent settlement and, many years 
later, even found a city upon the steep 
hilltop which, in view of the many wars, 
sieges and devastations it was destined to 
experience, they paradoxically named 
Urusalim, the “City of Peace.” 

The good news spread quickly, and soon 
the mountain range on the fringe of the 
Arabian Desert, was no longer a lonely 
and desolate spot. Nomad tribes of every 
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kind and description folded up their tents 
and moved up with their herds and flocks 
to the city on the heights. They found its 
climate congenial and the soil responsive 
to cultivation. A period of migration was 
started which made Urusalim one of the 
coveted mountain cities in the ancient 
world. The Hittites pushed their way from 
the north, and the Habiru, first mentioned 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, who were 
later identified as the Hebrews, pressed 
their invasion from the eastern side of 
the Jordan. When the curtain first rose 
over Urusalim, the city was in possession 
of the Jebusites, a Semitic tribe whose 
only mention is in the Jewish Bible. 

Not much is known of the Jebusites, 
their culture and civilization; their foot- 
prints in history are faded beyond recog- 
nition. But they must have been a wise 
and heroic race of men, for Urusalim 
stayed strong and firm in their hands for 
many a decade. They built ramparts 
around the city, and when marching 
foreign armies ventured to attack it, they 
gathered the lame and the blind and 
paraded them on the walls, mocking the 
invaders that they alone would be suffici- 
ent to repel any assault. When Joshua 
defeated the coalition of the Canaanite 
kings, the rugged hills of Urusalim re- 
mained unconquered. When many years 
later, under Thutmosis the Great, Urusa- 
lim was added to the expanding Egyptian 
empire, the Jebusites were not slain or 
displaced but continued in possession of 
the city under an Egyptian military 
governor. 

It was however not until after David 
became the uncontested royal master of 
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his people and was casting about for a 
centrally located capital of his united king- 
dom that the legend of Urusalim’s impreg- 
nability was punctured and the epic of 
the drab city on the hills, its name now 
changed to Jerusalem, was beginning to 
be written. It was by no means an easy 
conquest. Several assaults on the rocky 
Jebusite fortress were repulsed. But the 
undefeated David was not dismayed, and 
making his way through the water pas- 
sage, held to be impassable, he finally 
succeeded in seizing the city and proclaim 
it as his capital. It was one of the decisive 
conquests in history, for under its changed 
name and changed conditions the city 
King David conquered breathed a new 
hope and a new vision into the world 
which for three thousand years burned 
fiercely and steadily as a never dimmed 
flame in the hearts of millions of men. 

With the occupation of the city by King 
David, Jerusalem was started on her dra- 
matic career which, without interruption, 
continued to this day, a period of three 
thousand years. Great changes befell her, 
ordeals and tribulations such as marred 
the existence of no other city in the world 
overtook her. The popular adage, the 
“unchanging East” cannot be applied to 
Jerusalem. On the contrary, the city King 
David wrested from the hands of the 
Jebusites was the scene of endless change. 
She has been the proverbial “clay in the 
potter’s hand,” obeying the rule of many 
masters, suffering the indignities of many 
oppressors, the victim of a bizarre proces- 
sion of kings whose armies ringed about 
her walls and threatened to destroy them. 
Alternately in her long career, Jerusalem 
was Hellenized, Romanized, Christianized 
and Arabized. The whole gamut of human 
greed and passion was visited upon her. 
To efface her memory from the minds of 
men, her very name was changed to 
“Aelia Capitolina.” 

Yet, somehow, miraculously, Jerusalem 
has survived. She refused to be buried 
in the grave of her many pasts. She 
survived to become the “bride of kings 
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and mother of prophets.” She survived, 
because even in her defeat and degrada- 
tion she was set apart for a higher career 
than crowned other great capitals of the 
world. In material power and natural 
resources, other cities of the world had 
by far surpassed her. Nineveh, Babylon, 
Carthage and hundred-gated Thebes were 
infinitely richer than Jerusalem in com- 
merce and industry, and Sidonia and Tyre 
trafficked in all the ports of the then 
known world. Rome was the imperial 
mistress of the world, and Athens excelled 
her in the arts and sciences. But Jerusalem 
cared for none of these things. She cared 
not for the military power of Rome and 
scorned the philosophical attainments of 
Greece. 


Almost from her very birth, at any rate, 
since the time King David set his eyes 
upon the ancient Jebusite citadel and re- 
solved to make it the national capital of 
the Jewish growing spiritual genius, Jeru- 
salem spoke of things utterly different 
from what the other cities of the world 
were accustomed to speak. She spoke not 
of power nor of might but of the spirit. 
She spoke the exalted speech of her di- 
vinely-ordained men, the speech of the 
saints, seers, scholars and prophets who 
lived and walked there. And it was be- 
cause of this that Jerusalem has survived, 
that she was proclaimed a Holy City and 
shared in the love and admiration of half 
the nations of the world. Pious souls de- 
light in her, and to this day her holy 
shrines receive the homage of motley 
masses of pilgrims from nearly every part 
of the inhabited globe. 

The epic of Jerusalem is religious; there 
is not a secular page in her whole long 
history. Even the material or worldly 
things for which she fought and suffered 
were not without an element of her higher 
hopes and aspirations. An aura of holiness 
hovers over her every rock and ridge, 
over her every street and alley. There is 
not a hilltop but has a story to tell, not a 
stone but has a sermon to preach, not a 
single place in the City of David but was 
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the scene of some memorable sacred event. 

Three times in her great and turbulent 
career has Jerusalem become sanctified 
by the three world religions that were 
nurtured and took shape on her hills and 
her valleys. Judaism may be said to have 
been born there, although the impulse 
came from the divine revelation on Mount 
Sinai. It was because of the impassioned 
words of Jerusalem’s prophets, seers and 
holy men that Judaism’s message to the 
world, like an imperishable flame, was 
never dimmed nor lost. 

The Christian Church, founded cen- 
turies after Jesus lived, taught and died, 
is an outgrowth of the Jewish synagogue 
and was patterned after its model. Her 
hymns and prayer have a familiar Hebraic 
ring. They are none other than the songs 
and chants of King David heard in the 
precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
Jews were acquainted with the loftiest 
sayings and parables of the founder of 


Christianity in their biblical and talmudic - 


original where he uttered them stamped 
with his own genius. Although it was 
Nazareth where Jesus was born and spent 
his youth, Jerusalem became intimately 
associated with the religion of Christianity 
because it was there where the gentle 
Nazarene lived, taught and met with his 
tragic death. 


A veil of mystery hangs over Moslem 
real or pretended attachment to Jerusa- 
lem, pretended for political rather than 
historic reasons. For Mohammed was 
neither born in the Holy City nor had he 
ever seen her, unless it be, as is main- 
tained, in his dreams. Jerusalem does not 
figure in Arab tradition, not in any of 
her historic places, except the Mosque, 
which was built many years after the 
Prophet had died as a political move to 
counteract the importance of Mecca as a 
holy city. Yet, although Jerusalem has not 
mothered the Mohammedan religion, spi- 
ritually she is present in many of the 
pages of the Koran, its sacred Scripture, 
both in its legal and ritual portions, so 
that the Islam faith, though in a lesser 
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degree than Christianity, may be regarded 
as an outflow of the religious genius that 
was Jerusalem. 


But great as was the impact of Jerusa- 
lem upon the world, her significance to 
the Jewish people is far more extraor- 
dinary. For while to the nations of the 
world the importance of Jerusalem is 
purely spiritual, a historic memory of the 
men who lived there and the great and 
pregnant words that were spoken there, 
to the Jew the city has become endeared, 
has impinged herself upon his inner con- 
sciousness, for all these things, and for a 
great deal more. To the Jews Jerusalem 
is not merely a dream-city, a badge of 
antiquity, an archaic record of the great 
and holy men who lived and lie buried 
there, in other words, a city honored 
because of her great historic past, but one 
of tremendous practical reality. For it is 
the only city in the world capable of 
influencing their life, improve their con- 
dition, and change their position among 
the nations. 

What other city in the world has shaped 
the life and character of its people as did 
Jerusalem? Indeed, it may be said that it 
was neither David nor Solomon nor the 
great and holy men who lived there who 
made Jerusalem famous but it was she 
who shaped and molded them and sur- 
rounded them with visions of unearthly 
splendors which made them the objects of 
the admiration and veneration of the 
world. Civilization was terribly remote 
and men were crude and raw when Jeru- 
salem stamped herself upon the life and 
consciousness of the Jews, and the impres- 
sion was permanent. She surrounded them 
with a steady stream of dreams and visions, 
of hopes and aspirations not of this world 
which never faded or passed out of their 
existence. She filled their history with 
immortal names and their literature with 
books which have gone into every home 
and heart. She penetrated the Jew’s con- 
scious and subconscious life so that when- 
ever he was tempted to forget her, to 
betray her, to tear her from his mind, he 
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inwardly felt a sense of guilt, a kind of 
uneasiness, a loneliness of the spirit. 

With an iron determination, knowing 
how greatly his very life depended on 
her, Jerusalem seized hold of the Jew, 
never letting him go. In his joy and sorrow 
he remembered her, in his victory and 
defeat, in his exile and suffering. She 
entered his private and collective life, the 
most intimate concerns of his mundane 
existence. She stamped herself on the 
historic trends and ebbs of his personal 
and national experiences. In life and death 
she was with him; every evening, morn- 
ing and afternoon, Zion and Jerusalem 
were in his prayers. However crudely, he 
decorated his home with some visual re- 
membrance of his historic capital and en- 
graved her image on his ritual objects. 
What more touching words in all litera- 
ture than those in which the Jews phrased 
their oath not to forget Jerusalem when 
they were on their tragic march to Baby- 
lonian captivity? “Jerusalem, if I forget 
thee, withered be this my hand! May my 
tongue cleave to my palate, if ever I think 
not of thee, if ever I prize not Jerusalem 
above all my joys!” And, indeed, they 
never did forget, or never Jerusalem 
would let them forget. 


The pride and joy the Jew took in 
Jerusalem was not a fancied dream. He 
loved the ancient capital with a great and 
consuming love. She was to him the center 
of the world, the envy of nations, k’lilat 
yofi, the consummation of beauty “the 
fame of which has gone out from one end 
of the earth to the other.” The Bible sings 
her praise in many an inspired verse and 
psalm, and the Rabbis count seventy en- 
dearing terms by which the City of David 
is spoken of in the Scriptures. Tradition 
has it that of the ten measures of charm 
that were bestowed upon the world by 
God, nine were apportioned to Jerusalem. 
“There is no beauty like that of Jerusa- 
lem,” say the Rabbis of the Talmud; and, 
again, “Whosoever has not seen Jerusalem 
in her glory has never seen a beautiful 
city in his life.” 
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In her glory, Jerusalem was indeed “a 
city full of people . . . great among the 
nations and princess among the prov- 
inces.” Great must have been her popu- 
lations, especially during the pilgrim festi- 
vals, at one of which, writes Josephus, no 
less than 2,650,000 offerings were sacri- 
ficed. “Her police and sanitary regula- 
tions,” says a non-Jewish writer, “were 
more perfect than in any other modern 
city.” Her hospitality was lavish, the rich 
having been unsparing in their deeds of 
piety and support of learning. The Rabbis 
speak of as many as 480 synagogues and 
academies where the Torah was studied 
and the precepts of the Jewish religion 
were taught. Every Jew, stranger and 
resident alike, felt himself at home in 
Jerusalem, for the city, like the United 
States capital, was not reckoned as be- 
longing to any particular tribe or province 
but was the possession of the whole Jewish 
people. 

Her soil was rich and fertile, although 
no great river or perennial stream ran 
through her. In her prime, Jerusalem was 
a city of palms and fruit trees, of orchards 
and vineyards whose vintage was praised 
and enjoyed by foreign connoiseurs. 
Pomegranates, dates, nuts, figs and al- 
monds graced the tables of the poorest, 
and there was an abundance of milk and 
honey. Her storehouses were glutted with 
spices and priceless ointments, and many 
a page in the Bible comments derisively 
upon the luxury and ostentation of the 
“haughty daughters of Zion.” The Talmud 
speaks of the tact and tenderness of the 
men and women of Jerusalem, as well as 
their wit and cleverness. In brief, the city 
King David had built was idealised and 
idolised by the Jews. She was the home of 
their spirit, the joy and longing of their 
heart, no matter in what place of exile 
they may have tarried. 


What other people on earth celebrates 
the anniversary of its capital city with the 
same ardor and enthusiasm, remembering 
her ancient beauty and dwelling upon her 
loveliness with such touching tenderness 
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as the Jews recall the trimillenial anni- 
versary of Jerusalem? Indeed! In this 
long range of time, cultures and civiliza- 
tions have been swept away together with 
the lands and cities which sustained and 
nourished them, and the few landmarks 
that remained have changed so greatly 
that one has to think hard to remember 
what they and their populations formerly 
stood for. Athens still stands, but neither 
she nor the men and women who populate 
her bear any resemblance to the city once 
Pericles ruled, where Plato and Aristotle 
had lived and taught and the heroes of the 
Peleponisian wars fought and lie buried. 
Rome has likewise survived the devastat- 
ing sweep of time and still figures as one 
of the great capital cities of the world. 
But she is not the city the Ceasars knew, 
indeed, whose very language they would 
hardly understand. Jerusalem alone has 
not only survived, but with her survived 
her sons and daughters who toil the same 
soil and speak the same language as did 
their ancestors of old. Amos and Hosea, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, were they to come 
to life, would not feel themselves as 
strangers in revived Jerusalem, nor would 
Hillel and Rabbi Akiba. Were they to 
walk her streets or enter any of her 
schools, they would find the accents of 
the speech and teachings they made fa- 
mous upon the lips of thousands of their 
modern disciples. 


All the vital facts of Jewish life and 
history are centered around Jerusalem. 
The character and personality of the Jews, 
their talent and energy, their faith and 
endurance spring from the mystic fountain 
which was the Judaean capital. There is 
a more intimate and subtle connection 
between Jerusalem and the Jews than 
between most other capital cities of the 
world and their sons and daughters. Great 
works of art and literature are known to 
have been produced in enforced or volun- 
tary exile. Indeed, the skies and boule- 
vards of the French capital have proved 
more congenial to American poets and 
writers than the somber atmosphere of 
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New York and Boston, while everything 
that is great and enduring in the creative 
genius of the Jewish people was nurtured 
under the impulse of Jerusalem. 

What more natural than that the city 
pregnant with memories of three thousand 
years and saturated for generations with 
the toil and sweat of thousands of halutzim 
should be the capital of the revived Jew- 
ish State in Israel. There is no example 
in history of the rebirth of a people in its 
national home without its historic national 
capital. For three thousand years the rec- 
ord of Jerusalem was the history of the 
Jewish people. In that long stretch of 
time, the Holy City was overrun by Ro- 
man, Christian, Turkish and Arab rulers; 
but none of them laid claim to her as the 
capital of their respective dominions. To 
the Jews alone Jerusalem was the focus 
of their thoughts and prayers, the cyno- 
sure of their highest hopes and aspirations. 
Their destiny has been mutually inter- 
twined, their fortunes inextricably fused 
together so that any attempt to separate 
them, to dissociate them from each other 
by the arbitrariment of war or imaginary 
political necessity might prove fatal to 
both. Together Jerusalem and the Jews 
have lived and suffered and together they 
must be redeemed. 





HIRED MOURNERS 


By Euste S. SINGER 


Swaying strangers surrounded me 
In prayer shawl and phylactery 
Chanting . . . coaching as I read 
The mourning service for the dead. 


Ritual in routine rhythm rolled 
From their old lips. I faltered, cold 
With shame. I felt my father’s scorn 
That strangers could so mourn 
While I, who wandered from his way 
Knew not the words that I must say. 








- Saigge 


COUSIN OF oURS, who lives in a 
A Boston suburb, visited us recently, 
and we naturally talked about our 
various relatives. I apologized for not vist- 
ing the family more often, and offered as 
excuses that I had to be in New York 
pretty steadily on account of my business, 
and there was also the matter of expense. 
“T know I have no secrets from you, 
Myrtle,” I said. “But a trip to Boston, 
staying at a hotel for three, four days 
runs into money, you understand how it 
is. It’s not a very nice reason for coming 
to Boston only once a year, but that on 
top of other considerations, like I told you, 
you know how it is. Besides, I guess, as 
we get older, we like to stay put more and 
more, though, believe me, I think more 
and more of the family and relatives than 
I ever did before. Strange, isn’t it, that 
as we get older, we think more of the 
family, but we hate to make a move to 
visit them?” 

“Yes,” said Myrtle. “You don’t have to 
offer excuses. We know you think of all 
of us more than others who have moved 
away. We understand perfectly, and don’t 
you give it a thought. We know that you 
come as often as you can and are able. If 
they were all like you, only! Ah, but 
time does fly. We are all getting older. 
Now one goes off, then another. Ah, age 
is a strange thing. It’s good and it isn’t 
good. I read something in the paper the 
other day that for a while made me feel 
good.” She smiled, then continued, “It 
said that forty is the old age of youth, and 
fifty is the youth of old age. So I guess I 
should consider myself young.” 


“That is a very nice thought,” I said. 
“T like that.” 
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“TI like it, too,” said Myrtle. “I mean I 
liked it for a few hours, but the next 
morning, when I got up and felt just as 
tired, and maybe more tired than when I 
went to bed, I didn’t feel so good. Fifty is 
fifty, and it isn’t thirty or twenty. There’s 
no way of escaping the calendar. Of 
course, some of us have it easier than 
others. I can’t complain about myself or 
about Joe. We still have our health, thank 
God. Well, as much as we have a right 
to expect at our time of life. But others 
haven't. I was thinking about Aunt Faigge. 
I suppose you know about her.” 

“No, what?” 

“Her heart, pressure. No good. Her pres- 
sure is so high, the doctor won’t even tell 
her, though he did tell her son, and he 
told me it’s way over 200. So you can 
imagine.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” I said. 


“So there you are,” said Myrtle. “The 
doctor told her not to climb stairs, he gave 
her all sorts of bitter medicines, put her 
on a strict diet, no salt, you know. Ah, 
it should happen to her! The very same 
sickness that Fishel, her husband of bles- 
sed memory, had, exactly, the same iden- 
tical sickness he had. So there you are. 
He was such a lovely person, and I don’t 
have to tell you about her. She is gold, 
pure gold. A heart as big as, well, who 
doesn’t know about her? And so gentle 
and kind and educated.” 


“T am terribly sorry,” I said. “I must 
write to her. I didn’t know.” 


“Of course, you didn’t. She found out 
only a month or two ago. She felt sick, 
but held off seeing a doctor. Who likes to 
see a doctor at our ages? But finally she 
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AUNT FAIGGE 


went, and he told her. Yes, he told her 
the bad news, not all the bad news, na- 
turally. You know. Such a nice woman!” 


After Cousin Myrtle left I wondered 
again about Aunt Faigge, as I had for 
many years before. A nice woman!... 
Well, perhaps. I imagine we are all mix- 
tures of good and bad. Still, I can’t get 
over being surprised by the violently dif- 
fering opinions of Aunt Faigge. Of course 
I’m sorry about her illness, but if there 
really is something in the theories of 
psychosomatic medicine, I am inclined to 
think that her illness is largely caused by 
prolonged jealousy of other people’s good 
fortune, and by utter selfishness. Always, 
it seems to me, she yearned to be some- 
thing she wasn’t, and always she consid- 
ered her husband to be something that he 
clearly was not. While she knew some 
Hebrew history and could speak Hebrew, 
she put on the airs of one who was an 
authority on the whole sweep of Hebrew 
culture, and she also spoke about Zionism 
as if she had founded the movement. She 
had considerable difficulty in familiarizing 
herself with the English language, and 
even five years after she came over here 
from Russia she still spoke English with 
great difficulty, while other members of 
the family at large spoke it with consider- 
able fluency. But Aunt Faigge was not 
fazed. She used her difficulty as only 
another opportunity to look down upon 
her relatives. She said, “What sort of 
language is English anyway? Only a mix- 
ture of French and Italian and other 
languages. Anybody can learn it if he 
really wants to, but who wants to? He- 
brew, that is different. That is the lang- 
uage of the Bible and the prophets. That’s 
real difficult.” 

Aunt Faigge also considered herself 
superior socially to all her relatives. She 
boasted of the people who came to her 
house: Hebrew school teachers (her hus- 
band was one), cantors, Zionist officials, 
and, as she said, “other people who read 
and know things, educated people, intel- 
lectuals, I really feel more at home with 
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them than with merchants”—this to her 
relatives who were merchants or the wives 
of merchants. And she boasted that she 
served them the usual things served guests 
but, she added, “with ice-cream soda and 
ketchup, as they wished.” Most people in 
the West End of Boston served only soda 
or only ice cream—ice cream sodas were 
rather fancy and cost more—, and they 
seldom served ketchup, because they 
thought that fresh tomatoes were cheaper 
and tasted better. But Aunt Faigge ap- 
parently had read about ketchup in the 
Jewish Daily Forward where she got the 
impression that it was a delicacy. 


One day another and younger aunt of 
mine brought home to her mother an 
avocado pear for the first time. A friend 
had told her about it and how to prepare 
it. Somewhat later this aunt told Aunt 
Faigge about it. Aunt Faigge was put out 
that she knew nothing about it. But she 
quickly added, “From what you tell me, 
it probably can’t be much, sort of gooey, 
and most likely not too healthy. You 
know, of course, that not everything that 
grows on trees or bushes is healthy.” The 
younger aunt, to whose brother Faigge 
was married, merely smiled and said, “Oh, 
I don’t know. I thought it tasted good.” 
Somewhat later Aunt Faigge began to 
boast of her way of preparing avocado 
pears. She said, “The secret is, of course, 
the dressing, or how it’s put on, it has to 
be smeared all around, not just dropped 
in the middle, it has to soak in. And the 
dressing must have plenty of vinegar. 
Ketchup is good, too.” Aunt Faigge be- 
lieved in ketchup for almost everything. 
She looked upon ketchup as the mark of 
ultra society. 


An uncle of mine once brought “home 
for dinner a young medical student—a 
Harvard medical student. His mother, my 
grandmother, made quite a to-do about 
him. She was honored to have in her 
home a medical student. Like all Jews she 
had the highest respect for medicine and 
for doctors, and one of the many things 
she liked about this country was that here 
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Jews could go to whatever medical school 
they wished if they had the qualifications; 
in Russia it was virtually impossible for 
more than a handful of Jews to study 
medicine. My uncle and my grandmother 
naturally spoke about their honored guest 
with pride. The other relatives were glad 
for grandmother and her son. It wasn’t 
often that a woman of the very modest 
circumstances of my grandmother could 
entertain a medical student, and a Har- 
vard medical student, and a Jewish Har- 
vard medical student at that! In Russia 
she had never had such a koved. As my 
father said to her, “America really is 
America. Here all good things can happen.” 


Everybody was happy—except Aunt 
Faigge, grandmother’s daughter-in-law. 
She was not so sure it was such a koved. 
“Eh,” she said, “a medical student in 
America is not like a medical student in 
Russia. There medicine was medicine. 
Here, they make it hurry up. Not that I 
don’t think it’s nice to have in one’s house 
a medical student, but I just wanted to 
say what I have said.” Grandmother felt 
offended, so did her other daughters and 
sons ... but no one said anything. Their 
attitude was, “Well, you know Faigge. 
She’s that way.” 


Faigge must have offended her husband 
very much, though he probably never 
said anything to her; he was quiet and 
was more eager for peace in his house 
than for self-respect. He probably knew 
he was only a middling Hebrew school 
teacher, when he was a Hebrew school 
teacher, and he knew that he was only a 
so-so chemist the few months he was a 
chemist. But to his wife Faigge he was 
the greatest Hebrew scholar in America, 
and as for his chemistry, the whole world 
awaited her husband’s latest ideas on vari- 
ous chemical formulae. “The biggest, the 
very biggest professors of chemistry come 
to my husband to ask for his opinions. 
They don’t let him alone, asking him this 
and that.” 

Faigge seemed to find particular pleas- 
ure in looking down upon my own family. 
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My father made a precarious living and 
we seven children did the best we could. 
Faigge apparently wanted us boys, the 
three of us, to become truck drivers or 
operators in dress shops or salesmen. But 
when we all “made” college, she seemed 
downcast. Everybody congratulated my 
father and mother, for example, when I 
“made” college, except Faigge. “Ah,” she 
said to my mother, “I can’t see how this 
happened to you.” And when I got a prize 
in Latin and mathematics in college, 
Faigge had only this to say, “Nu, smart 
children appear in the strangest families.” 
My mother was deeply hurt, I know; but 
like the other relatives she said nothing 
to Faigge. 

And when one of my sisters made a 
successful marriage, as the saying goes, 
with a wealthy shoe manufacturer in Bos- 
ton, Faigge openly criticised his manners 
and made a special point of the fact that 
he didn’t even graduate from high-school. 
“Oh, he’s nice,” she said to my mother. 
“Very nice, but I do wish, as I’m sure you 
wish, that he could also discuss things, I 
mean things of the mind. Still, money, I 
guess, is important in a way.” That was 
the one time when I wanted to “tell her 
off.” I was then old enough to see through 
her, and I wanted to tell her exactly what 
I thought of her. But my mother pleaded 
with me to guard my temper. “Eh,” said 
my mother, “let her talk. I don’t like what 
she says, but whom is she hurting? Some- 
thing is eating her. It’s such a big world, 
room in it for everybody ... but... well, 
let her talk. No sense in starting anything.” 

Many years later when my mother was 
stricken with an incurable illness, and we 
were all beside ourselves with worry and 
agony of soul, Aunt Faigge visited her 
only once every four, five weeks, while 
the rest of the family came sometimes 
every night. Her excuse was that her 
children were young (they were sixteen 
and nineteen years old) and she was 
afraid that she would transmit my 
mother’s illness to them—though we had 
told her that our doctor had said the 














AUNT FAIGGE 


sickness my mother was suffering from 
was absolutely non-communicable. 


When another one of my married sisters 
moved into a very nice apartment in 
Brighton, a suburb of Boston, and all the 
relatives wished her and her husband well, 
and hoped that the good fortune which 
the new apartment represented would last 
and “even get better,” Faigge contended 
herself with this remark, “Nu, it is nice, 
but a little too nice. I don’t mean anything 
bad, of course. I only mean, an apartment, 
like a house, has to be lived in to really 
seem like a home. But I imagine that will 
come in time, and I do hope you'll be able 
to be here for a long time, naturally. In 
business things happen, and of course I 
hope that what happens is good. One 
advantage about teaching is that one al- 
ways knows what one’s income will be.” 
Faigge’s husband was in teaching, and my 
sister’s husband was in business. After 
Faigge left, my sister said to her husband, 
“Nu, one thing I must say is that Faigge 
never changes. For a while I thought she 
was going to be like the others, and really 
wish us well. What is eating her? After 
all, she has what she wants.” But appar- 
ently Faigge did not have what she 
wanted. Precisely what she wanted not 
one of us has been able to find out. 


We all thought, for example, that she 
would be in seventh heaven when one of 
her daughters announced her intention to 
marry a rabbi. But no. Faigge fumed and 
tried to break up the engagement. The 
rabbi’s congregation was in one of the 
poorer sections of Boston, it seemed to 
Faigge, well, not exactly poorer, but cer- 
tainly not very affluent ... and she thought 
that her daughter deserved a “better-set” 
rabbi, one who could bring her not only 
the prestige of the rabbinate but also 
social prestige, the kind that comes with 
money. The daughter, however, had other 
ideas. She loved the rabbi of her choice, 
and she told her mother she would marry 
him, regardless of what her mother 
thought. At the wedding reception, right 
after the ceremony, Faigge told her new 
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son-in-law, within the hearing of about 
seventy-five people, “So, Nathan, all I can 
say now is this: I was not too happy 
before, now I am happy, and be a good 
husband to my daughter. She is a diamond 
to us, and I hope she will be a diamond 
to you.” 

“Faigge is always Faigge,” said my 
Brighton sister. 

Faigge wasn’t very fond of my father. 
She liked men who “had a place in the 
world.” My father had no such place, in 
her estimation. He worked hard as a 
tailor all his life, he made very little 
money, and—worst of all, in her eyes— 
he seemed to be happy, and as his children 
went to college, graduated from college, 
married, and had children of their own, 
he became more and more content. All of 
us children knew that she looked upon 
our father as a little “dense.” “Oh, your 
father ... ,” she would say to us in a 
condescending tone of voice. But we didn’t 
mind, as long as she didn’t say so in front 
of our father or our mother, and she did 
have enough sense not to do so. I really 
would have spoken to her if she had, no 
matter what any of my brothers or sisters 
had said to me. 

Six years ago my father died at the age 
of nearly ninety. Naturally I went to the 
funeral, which took place in Boston, where 
he lived the last four years with one of 
my sisters. Mother had died many years 
before. All of us children were, of course, 
saddened by his passing. But at the same 
time we couldn’t deny that he had, all in 
all, led a full life and had an easy death: 
he went to sleep one night and didn’t 
wake up. Relatives dropped in on us, to 
pay condolence calls. They all said the 
proper things—except Aunt Faigge. She 
said, “Nu, so that’s how it is. People die 
and get buried, and the not-too-intelligent 
get buried in the same way that the in- 
telligent and brilliant get buried. No dif- 
ference.” We were all so stunned that we 
couldn’t say anything. The other relatives 
looked at us, and we looked at them... . 

That’s Aunt Faigge as I have known 
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her. No, I don’t like her at all. For long I 
was pretty angry with her. You can un- 
derstand why. Now I am only indifferent 
to her . . . even sorry for her. A lifetime 
of hate and jealousy is a terrible curse 
for anybody to endure. And now she’s 
sick and alone..... But I can’t get over 
what Cousin Myrtle said about her, that 
she was a wonderful woman... . I can’t 
get over it. Of course, Myrtle is a distant 
cousin, how distant I don’t exactly know, 
but quite distant and perhaps doesn’t 
know Faigge well. All she sees in Faigge 
is a fine, intelligent, cultured woman, who 
has suffered bad luck lately. ... Asa 
matter of fact, there is another relative 
right here in New York, in Brooklyn, to 
be exact, who has pretty much the same 
opinion of Aunt Faigge . . . that she is a 
wonderful, exceptionally kindly and cul- 
tured woman. ... And only a year or so 
ago a rabbi came to my house and said 
the same. . . . My wife las known this 
rabbi for many years. He was once rabbi 
in a temple where my wife coached dra- 
matics. He had heard of Aunt Faigge and 
her husband, through some Zionist organ- 
ization. . . . I seldom pay much attention 
to what rabbis or other men of the cloth 
say. I am religious, well, sort of religious, 
I go to synagogue a few times a year, I 
believe in the necessity of synagogues and 
rabbis, but I just can’t get rid of the feel- 
ing that rabbis—and other men of the 
cloth—as a class are dubious people, that 
if they were “real men” they would be in 
some other occupation. . . . This is a silly 
attitude, I know. It’s probably further 
proof of my immaturity or something, but 
that’s how I feel. . . . Anyway, I was all 
set, so to speak, to pay no attention to 
this rabbi, as I had done in the past, but I 
heard him mention Aunt Faigge and my 
ears perked up. Then he said, “Ah, there 
is a lovely person, a princess in Israel, 
your Aunt Faigge by marriage. I haven’t 
seen her in years, but I often think of her, 
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a lovely Jewess, an ornament to Boston.” 
I looked at him and, God forgive me, I 
agreed with him by nodding. . . . No point 
in talking before a stranger against a 
member of my own family at large... . 

But I have been wondering. Have I 
been wrong all those years? Have the 
members of my own immediate family 
been wrong? Frankly, I don’t think so. 
But, then, how account for the opinion 
entertained by Cousin Myrtle and the 
rabbi and the others? Well, I suppose we 
all have what might be called an outward 
company self, and a real self, and this 
accounts for the case of Aunt Faigge. But, 
frankly, I’m not too happy about this 
explanation. It seems too easy. What the 
real explanation is I don’t know. 
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Al aron Al —~ rophet of the Vegev 


NLY IN IsrAEL could a scientist 
() set out to conquer the waste 
spaces with the Bible as his 
measuring rod. That is the way Aaron 
Aronsohn, the first Jewish scientist to see 
and explore the Negev, made his re- 
searches some 50 years ago. The pro- 
phecies of the young scientist from Zich- 
ron Yaacov are being fulfilled today, while 
the opinions of more renowned experts, 
guided only by the conventional instru- 
ments used in other countries, have long 
ago proved worthless. 

But then, Aaron Aronsohn was no or- 
dinary man. He was a scientific genius. He 
was self-taught, developing into an out- 
standing scientist in three fields—botany, 
agriculture and geology. He came of tough 
pioneering stock, son of Fishel Aronsohn, 
a founder of Zichron, who brought up his 
vigorous, independent children to love the 
soil and to work for its redemption. 

Out of his 43 years of life, Aaron spent 
30 years in Palestine, working, observing, 
studying. He penetrated into all the neigh- 
bouring countries as well, making detailed 
botanical reports and collecting specimens 
for his Herbarium. His work, to this day, 
is the foundation on which all others in 
this field have based themselves. His Her- 
barium was used in compiling the first 
and only key for the identification of the 
plants of Israel by Eig, Zohary and Fein- 
brunn, now in its third edition. The little 
Herbarium, which can still be visited at 
Zichron, is mentioned many times in the 
only book written in English on this sub- 
ject, Post-Dinsomore’s Flora of Israel, 
Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon. The 
book contains many plants from Aaron’s 
collection, among them a number not 
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known before. The first geological map of 
Palestine, edited by Blankenhorn, was 
based on geological work done by Aaron. 
Meticulous notes made during his trips to 
the Negev between 1904-08 point out the 
agricultural possibilities of that waterless 
region, and some of the measures which 
he advocated are just now being put into 
practice. 

Always Aaron’s search was directed 
towards one aim—to find the secrets of 
nature, the methods of agriculture, which 
would restore fertility to the arid land of 
Palestine. His intensive study of ancient 
writings, Hebrew, Greek, Latin; and his 
detailed knowledge of the countries of the 
Middle East, had convinced him that the 
waste spaces were not barren by nature. 
They had become barren through cen- 
turies of neglect, and through the dis- 
appearance of the people who had under- 
stood the secrets of tilling those arid lands. 

Aaron believed that the technique of 
dry farming was the secret possessed by 
the ancients when they produced their 
horticulture famed throughout history. It 
had been agriculture, not industry nor 
trade which had supported the rich civil- 
izations now scattered in ruins over the 
deserts of the Middle East. 

What attracted the attention of the 
world to him was the discovery of wild 
wheat. 

For centuries, almost, scientists had 
been searching for the original, wild form, 
of cultivated wheat. Cultivated by man 
since prehistoric times, wheat had degen- 
erated, become easy subject to disease and 
unable to withstand rigorous climatic 
conditions. It was hoped that if it could 
be found in its wild form, cross-breeding 
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would result in a hardier species of 
cultivated wheat. 

When Aaron went to study in Germany 
in 1902, he met the leading agricultural 
authorities in the world, among them Prof. 
Otto Warburg. Palestine’s uncultivated 
state made it a fine field for agricultural 
observation, and so Aaron was encouraged 
to take up the search for the prototype 
of modern wheat. 

When he returned to Palestine a year 
later, he began his search. For three years 
he searched in vain. Like scientists before 
him, he had been looking for some incon- 
spicuous grass which might have turned 
into present-day wheat by process of cul- 
tivation. Then, as Aaron relates, he varied 
the question. He began to ask himself if 
there were not grasses so similar to cul- 
tivated wheat that it would be difficult to 
distinguish between cultivated and wild 
wheat. 

It sounds fantastic, but Aaron himself 
reports: “As soon as I began to work on 
this hypothesis, I noticed wheat growing 
wild in the crevices of rocks, and the 
remarkable thing was that this wild wheat 
had heads as large as the cultivated wheat 
of California, for instance.” 

Wild barley, wild oats and wild rye had 
already been found in Palestine. Aaron’s 
discovery in June, 1906, was acclaimed 
by the whole world as being of great 
scientific and botanical importance. 

Aaron rejoiced in his discovery, not 
only because it meant a boon for modern 
society in its promise of a sturdier wheat 
which would increase four-fold the wheat 
production of the whole world. He rejoiced 
because he had established the fact that 
Palestine, the so-called barren little coun- 
try which had given the world its re- 
ligions, had also been the starting point 
of agricultural development. Which meant 
that the returning Jews, by applying 
themselves to agriculture, as the Aronsohn 
family had done, could renew their vitality 
and that of their ancient homeland. 

In 1909 Aaron was invited to America 
by the United States Agricultural Depart- 
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ment. The vigorous, ruddy-faced, blue- 
eyed young man from the mountain vil- 
lage of Zichron took America by storm. 
President Theodore Roosevelt was among 
his admirers. Spell bound, for a full hour 
the great man listened to Aronsohn’s 
account of his explorations and their re- 
lation to American agriculture. It was 
said that this was one of the rare occasions 
that Roosevelt had listened to anyone so 
long without interrupting. 

Aronsohn didn’t know a word of Eng- 
lish when he arrived in America, but in 
six months time he was addressing 
farmers’ congresses, foresters’ meetings, 
groups of botanists. This was in addition 
to the work he was doing for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Suddenly Palestine stood out with new 
prominence, became of overwhelming in- 
terest to farmers in Montana, to indus- 
trialists in Chicago, to scientists working 
in Washington. This stocky, inspired 
agriculturist from Palestine assumed the 
proportions of a modern prophet, bringing 
a message of hope for the depressed areas 
of the world. 

From ancient ruins in the deserts of 
Tunis, or of the Negev, he was able to 
deduce facts which pointed to an era of 
fertility for America’s arid regions. From 
California’s productivity Aaron drew cor- 
roboration for his conviction that Pales- 
tine could indeed “blossom as the rose.” 

Physical conditions in California and 
Palestine were in every detail the same, 
he pointed out. “And since California has 
the reputation of being a very fertile 
country, you have to take your choice of 
two alternatives: Either Palestine is not 
sterile or California is not fertile.” 


From that time until his death the 
Palestinian agriculturist was a familiar 
and important visitor in Washington. He 
was made technical adviser to the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. 
As a result of his researches, many new 
plants, such as the date palm, were intro- 
duced into America from the Middle East. 

In 1910, at the end of his first visit to 
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America, he returned to Palestine with 
his life’s dream realized. Thanks to a 
circle of wealthy and prominent American 
Jews, he had the funds and the backing 
for an agricultural experiment station in 
Palestine. Up to that moment, every plan 
he had ever had for the development and 
improvement of agriculture in Palestine 
had been frustrated. Now, at the age of 
34, in the full possession of his youthful 
energy, at the height of his intellectual 
powers, his life’s work stretched ahead 
of him. 

Aaron gathered around him disciples 
and colleagues as avid as himself. For his 
experiment station he selected a_ spot 
which was renowned all over the country 
for its sterility! Athlit, the ancient Cru- 
sader stronghold on the coast, surrounded 
by salt fields which produce salt for Israel 
today! 

One of the reasons for Aaron’s choice 
was that he wanted to prove that there is 
no such thing as worn-out or sterile soil. 
Perhaps other people might not have 
succeeded, but Aaron did. 


“By applying rational methods of so- 
called dry farming, by plowing better, by 
harrowing oftener, we succeeded in pro- 
ducing in our demonstration fields 6% 
times as much wheat as on the fields of 
our neighbours, four times as much barley, 
and 2344 times as much oats. We did not 
use fertilisers, and we used the same im- 
plements as our Arab neighbours.” 

Before Aaron’s experiments could be 
made available to Palestine and to the 
world, the war of 1914 broke out, and the 
results of his loving labor were swept 
away. This tragedy was overshadowed by 
the danger of extinction facing the help- 
less Jewish settlements in Palestine. Aaron 
saw that only a speedy victory of the 
Allies would save them. He was convinced 
as well that in England lay the one hope 
for a Jewish National Home. 

With the selflessness which character- 
ised his whole life, Aaron put everything 
he had at the disposal of the British to 
ensure their conquest of Palestine. “Every- 
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thing” consisted of his knowledge, his 
person, his family. This is an episode 
more fascinating, more full of human 
drama than any spy story yet written. It 
cannot be told now, but suffice to say that 
the success of the Palestine campaign has 
been attributed to the efforts behind the 
Turkish lines of Aaron Aronsohn, his sister 
Sarah Aronsohn, and their colleagues. 


His knowledge of the desert wastes be- 
came a legend among the British. On one 
occasion he stopped at a point in the 
Negev, and said, “Why do you bring water 
for the Army in tanks from Egypt? It 
slows up your progress. There is water 
right here, 300 feet down. All you have 
to do is drill for it.” 

“How do you know?” the officer asked. 

“The rocks indicate it,” Aaron replied, 
“and Josephus Flavius corroborates it. He 
wrote that he could walk for a whole day 
south from Cesarea, and never leave fruit- 
ful orchards. Where there were orchards 
there must be water.” 


The officer made recommendations to 
Army Headquarters, where he was re- 
garded with extreme suspicion when he 
quoted Josephus Flavius as his authority. 
Nevertheless, pipes were sunk, and water 
was indeed found, according to Sir Basil 
Thompson, ex-chief of Scotland Yard, who 
was the officer in question. 


Aaron was still in the thick of political 
activities for the Jewish Homeland which 
was about to emerge in 1919, when the 
airplane which was bringing him from 
London to Paris crashed over the Channel, 
and he was never seen again. He was only 
43 years old. 


Allenby wrote of him: “The death of 
Aaron Aronsohn deprives me of a be- 
loved friend and staff officer impossible 
to replace. His death is a loss to the 
British Empire and to Zionism, but the 
work he has done can never die.” 

Allenby was referring to Aaron’s work 
for the Jewish National Home which had 
overshadowed his scientific work in the 
later years. But his contribution to science 
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had by no means ended. One of the heads 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture wrote at the time: 

“Aronsohn’s discovery of wild wheat 
was a distinct contribution to the science 
of agriculture, and it will lead to a better 
understanding of the character of the 
wheat plant. The last work has not by any 
means been done in the creation of hardier 
wheats, and the wild wheat of Palestine 
will most assuredly play a role in this 
work.” 

William Bullitt, President Wilson’s ad- 
visor in Paris at the time of the Peace 
Treaty, describes Aaron, the man: 

“He was, I believe, the greatest man I 
have known. He seemed a sort of giant 
of an elder day, like Prometheus. He was 
the quintessence of life: of life when it 
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runs torrential, prodigal, and joyous. If he 
had lived, I believe that he would have 
been a world leader.” 

For some reason, this vigorous person- 
ality, this great-minded Zionist and sci- 
entist, is little known in Zionist annals 
today, and the true story of his life and 
wide-flung activities is still to be written. 
But as Allenby said, the work he has done 
can never die. It is not important to the 
planner or to the visionary that his name 
be known. It is only important that his 
work continues. And so perhaps one need 
not mourn too much the body which fell 
into oblivion on May 15th, 1919. The 
Jewish State which arose 29 years later 
to the day is his fitting memorial, and in 
the conquest of Israel’s desert spaces his 
spirit lives. 





Anna TICHO 
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OUTH in its impatience to get on with 
Yt business of living and to explore 

the delightful possibilities of the fu- 
ture is intolerant of the reminiscences of 
age. The Chinese, we read, reverence the 
old, attributing to them wisdom born of 
long experience. Among primitive peoples, 
too, the Old Man of the tribe is chief, cling- 
ing to authority to the last through appeals 
to tradition and superstitious awe. The 
Western world is not so _ influenced 
though an occasional figure like the late 
Bernard Shaw or Sir Winston Churchill 
commands respect partly because of his 
years. Achievement over a long period of 
time is a goal for youth to emulate. But 
longevity in itself is nothing to boast 
about unless it is exceptional like that of 
Old Parr or the Russian peasants who in 
1912 were gathered from the far corners 
of the Empire in the centenary celebration 
of Napoleon’s retreat. Fifteen or twenty 
centenarians were found, some of whom 
as children had seen the Emperor and 
remembered the occasion. Probably their 
longevity was due to the generous use 
of vodka. 

A lifetime that shows the changes of a 
hundred years is remarkable only in that 
it emphasizes the rapidity with which 
time moves. The old are conscious of 
time’s acceleration. The slow-moving years 
of childhood and youth accelerate faster 
and faster until they are no more than 
the fluttering leaves of a calendar. The 
accelerando of history of which Henry 
Adams theorizes is real to anyone who 
has clear memories of half a century. It 
is this realization which preoccupies the 
elderly and old and prompts their tedious 
reminiscences. They are bemused by the 
rapidity of change and the transciency of 
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life. The old swimming hole has become 
the municipal pool, the one-hoss shay has 
been supplanted by the jeep, and the old 
cracker barrel has become a carton of 
soda wafers wrapped in wax paper. Just 
how did these transformations occur? 
Like the tricks of prestidigitation, lo! 
suddenly they were there. Time telescopes 
memories and in retrospect it is difficult 
to differentiate the years. All is of the 
past and the past is all one. 


II 


Had we to live our lives over with the 
advantage of experience we should prob- 
ably not make the same mistakes as before 
but others equally bad. But what would 
have been the alterations in our lives had 
the surroundings of our early years been 
different? Looking back we can see that 
certain chance incidents and accidental 
circumstances had profound influence 
upon our subsequent lives, not so much 
determining particular happenings as 
coloring our beliefs and attitudes. One 
such was the Columbian Exposition of 
1893 which I saw as a boy and which I 
can still recall very clearly. 

The Exposition which was to have been 
opened in 1892 was unfinished at that 
time but was finally dedicated on Colum- 
bus Day notwithstanding. The vast Manu- 
facturers’ Building was the scene of the 
activities in which I was a participant as 
a member of a children’s chorus which in 
turn was a part of the united adult 
choruses of some thousands of singers. 
The audience as seen from the stage 
stretched almost beyond sight, literally a 
sea or carpet, the individual indistinguish- 
able in the mass. This memory, reinforced 
by one of an even greater crowd in which 
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I experienced a mild claustrophobia in 
the year following, I believe are the root 
of the fear and hatred of crowds which I 
have felt all my life. The crowd is a 
monster worse than the inanimate terrors 
of nature, because sentient and alive and 
because we sense in it a degradation of all 
that is human and best in the individual. 
How can one stand out against it and not 
be swept away by its overwhelming ani- 
malism? It is a herd of stampeding cattle 
trampling to death all who confront it. 

The second memory of the Exposition 
which has influenced my life, whether for 
good or ill I cannot say, is the picture of 
its beauty, its architectural majesty. I 
seem to recall criticism of it for its failure 
to create a new and autochthonous style, 
something purely American instead of 
following Greek and Roman prototypes. 
I am glad it did not. Later expositions 
that I have seen, exploiting newer archi- 
tectural styles were less memorable, 
though to be sure earlier impressions are 
usually sharper and the dream city of 
the exposition was a revelation to a boy 
who had seen no better architecture than 
that of Chicago with its city hall and 
postoffice building of some bastard neo- 
classical style with grimy clusters of col- 
umns “loafing around the outside,” as 
some reporter characterized them. 


The Court of Honor, the Peristyle, and 
the Macmonnies Fountain with its galley 
manned by girls in flowing garments at 
the oars and its straight-backed goddess 
at the helm—these are still vivid to me. 
How much did this vision of planned and 
ordered beauty and its dazzling—too 
dazzling—brightness affect my social phil- 
osophy later I cannot be sure, but I believe 
greatly. The disorder and ugliness of an 
unplanned sprawling city which was for- 
ever before my eyes and which was typical 
of American cities in general, always 
after seemed to me needless. Why was it 
not possible to make the towns and cities 
in which we passed our lives more like 
this fleeting vision of half a year? 

Less colorful but equally potent in 
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shaping my social attitude was my first 
encounter a few years later with Utopian 
fiction. Bellamy’s Looking Backward hap- 
pened to be the book I read. This was 
some years before the various utopias 
of H. G. Wells. Older works, such as 
More’s Utopia, were outside my ken. I 
have not read Looking Backward since 
and perhaps I should now be less inter- 
ested in its mechanical marvels than once. 
Yet I believe these were secondary to my 
understanding even then that mankind 
could, if it wished, alter its world and its 
way of life to something much better 
than it knew. The Columbian vision and 
Bellamy’s imagined society combined to 
make me some sort of an utopian socialist 
which, in a sense, I have always remained, 
though with less and less confidence that 
mankind has the good will and the good 
sense to realize its possibilities. 


Ill 


One of the few blessings brought us by 
the fleeting years is loss of our sense of 
importance. Self-centered youth rails at 
a world indifferent to its demands. It is 
much more comfortable to accept one’s 
insignificance and to resign ambition with- 
out regret. For from the diminution of 
the sense of self comes a detachment 
which enables us to regard the world with 
a greater impartiality than was possible 
in youth. Our fate is of small importance 
but the fate of the world is of the utmost 
importance even though we are aware 
how little we may personally do that can 
influence it significantly. 


The memories of youth softened by the 
passage of time seem better than today 
only to wishful thinking. The “good old 
days” never existed, though in the mem- 
ories of any life there must be some bright 
spots. The last decade of the 19th century 
is now nicknamed the “gay nineties.” I 
remember it as a time of an economic 
depression. We were forced to mortgage 
our house, for my father lost his position. 
I, as a boy, suffered no particular hard- 
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ship, but it was an anxious time for my 
parents. Nor is youth in itself necessarily 
a happy time, what with its doubts, its 
confused desires, and the agony of a too 
sensitive nature subject to slights and 
humiliations mostly imaginary. 

It is with all this in mind I seek with 
as much detachment as I can contrive to 
weigh the then against the now and to 
pass some judgment on the world in which 
I have moved. Is life better worth living 
than it was fifty years ago? Has the world 
advanced or is it no better than it was? 
We seek wisdom and form judgments to 
the best of our ability. We tire of totting 
up our errors and of repenting what 
can never be righted. Regret and remorse 
are futile emotions. But it is most im- 
portant to pass judgment on the world we 
live in, for in howsoever small ways our 
conclusions, the opinions we have formed, 
influence those about us and shape the 
course of the future. 


There are rules and standards by which 
some things can be measured. If life 
expectancy has been increased in a half 
century and infant mortality reduced, 
that definitely is a social gain. The stand- 
ard of living, the average income of 
families—these too are measurable goods. 
But in the opposite scale are imponder- 
ables. The material standards by which 
we measure progress cannot evaluate 
happiness or its lack, and it is notorious 
that we can gain the whole world and 
lose what is more precious. Nor is the 
judgment passed by the aging trustworthy. 
The pessimism of the old may be due 
merely to failing vitality. On the other 
hand it may be due to the loss of youthful 
illusion. The world of the past may have 
been no better than that of today but in 
youth we did not see it as it was. The sum 
of our judgment must be forever suspect, 
for our conclusions must be in part sub- 
jective and in part determined by the 
accidents of life. The noisy optimism of 
many Americans seems to millions of 
Europeans peculiarly stupid and unfeeling. 
But we have not been subjected to bomb- 
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ing raids or been tortured in concentration 
camps. 

The present generation, largely incap- 
able of understanding its predecessors, 
ascribes to the Victorians the responsibil- 
ity for the evils of today. The Victorians, 
God knows, were no less stupid than their 
descendants but they were not complacent 
optimists. The tone of Victorian literature 
is in the main realistic and dark. They 
were aware of the evils about them but 
believed, or struggled to believe, that 
improvement was possible. The acceptance 
of the theory of evolution was, in effect, 
a belief in progress, however slow, but it 
was neither complacent nor assured. The 
prime evil of the Victorian philosophy was 
its sublime belief in its obligation to ex- 
tend the benefits of Christianity and com- 
mercialism to less fortunate beings the 
world over. There is a curious paradox 
in this mixture of humility and imperial 
aggression. Cynical observers have de- 
fined it as hypocrisy. 

In this respect I think there has been 
progress within my lifetime. Even Mat- 
thew Arnold writing to his son in South 
Africa seems to accept the slaughter of 
Zulus as an obligation of the white in- 
vader. Simply, the blacks are not human 
beings in his eyes. He does not explicitly 
say as much but that is the inference. 
Such an assumption and the declared 
philosophy of the White Man’s Burden a 
little later are now outdated. The White 
Man does not love his neighbor of another 
hue but he has come to accept him, if not 
as a brother, as a remote relation. Pre- 
sumably this is a laggard step toward the 
federation of the world, an expression not 
of love but of an extorted toleration. 

My generation which had admired 
Kipling the story-teller, rejected him as 
the voice of imperialism. The brutality 
and blood lust of his stories both attracted 
and disgusted us. Bidding our lower 
natures be silent we said that Kipling was 
the voice of an age and a belief soon 
to pass. Then came World War I and 
now in our day World War II in which 
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the cruelties and barbarities are such that 
we must renounce all claim to civilization. 
Worse than barbarians by far we have 
shown ourselves to be beasts, and those 
beasts moreover, rare in the animal king- 
dom, who kill for the lust of killing. 


In this world scene of savagery, this 
reversion to ways we thought men had 
outgrown, the lesser conflicts of race 
and class violence seem insignificant. Yet 
the Pullman strike of 1893, the year of 
the Columbian Exposition whose beauty 
I have recalled, was almost a civil war. 
President Cleveland called out the troops 
to suppress it. There followed a series of 
labor wars over the next twenty or thirty 
years, the growth of the I. W. W. and the 
barbarous treatment of the seasonal 
workers, the wandering “hoboes” whose 
work was needed in the wheat fields and 
the lumber camps but who were treated 
like vagrants. The end of those brutalities 
is not yet, but the scene has changed 
rapidly. There is far greater understand- 
ing of labor and its problems than a 
generation ago when the union and what 
was known as “the walking delegate” 
were believed to be inciters to violence, 
mere troublemakers. 


The social conscience, the awareness of 
people in general is far more sensitive 
than once. Sometime in the 80’s John Hay 
wrote a novel called, I believe, Daily 
Bread, a work which from its authorship 
should have been informed and intelligent. 
The complete ignorance of the labor con- 
flict which it recounted, its class obtuse- 
ness and prejudice, would be incredible 
today. Class hatred of labor, unions, and 
strikes exists plentifully still but like anti- 
Semitism, it is not voiced except to in- 
timates. Unions are hated by the prosper- 
ous who see in them the greatest threat 
to dividends. But they are also feared and 
therefore respected. Big industries, too, 
have found strikes so expensive that in 
the main they have found it cheaper to 
come to terms with the unions and pass 
on the increased costs to the consumer. 
The economic consequences of such a 
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compromise or of an ultimate fusion of 
capital and labor are a theme for specula- 
tion. But the decline in violence is in 
itself a good. The frontier warfare of the 
past has been replaced by arbitration. 
Perhaps it is a false truce, one born of 
a temporary necessity. Always there is 
this secret hostility, that of the have nots 
desiring more, and that of those who 
persist quietly in their undeserved place 
of power. We have no reason to believe 
in a permanent increase in understanding 
and tolerance. A civil war as in Russia 
may break out between the proletariat, 
the workers, and the capitalistic class of 
management. The reversion to a primitive 
and stupid battle to the death is more 
probable than a triumph of reason. 


IV 


This is pessimism and contrary to the 
American philosophy of a bright and 
brittle optimism in the face of contradic- 
tory facts. Who can weigh the evidence 
impartially? Who but some unworldly 
mind beyond our ken, can say that we 
have gained or lost in the struggle of good 
with evil? For we assume that wider 
tolerance, a wider sense of human brother- 
hood is good, and that an increased hatred 
of class for class, and individual for in- 
dividual is evil. The contentment of the 
individual in his place, whatever it may 
be, and his sense of self-realization we 
think of as good. Dissatisfaction, rebellion, 
the sense of futility—these we think of 
as bad. 

It is here that the subjective judgment, 
the conclusion unsupported by statistics, 
inevitably enters. Partly it is an expres- 
sion of personal feeling, partly the result 
of observation, and as both it is subject to 
criticism and exception. It is my feeling 
and observation that the world of today 
is more unhappy, more hopeless, than the 
world of my boyhood despite all the ma- 
terial advancement of fifty years. 

John Addington Symonds in his history 
of the Italian Renaissance enumerates 
some of the characteristics of the age 
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which should have led to despair. The 
periodic visitation of the Black Death, 
political tyranny, violence, war, and pri- 
vate assassination were common hazards. 
Life expectancy was 19 years. Yet Sym- 
onds believed it a relatively happy age 
as evidenced by its creative vitality and 
its great achievement in the arts. Pre- 
carious life might be but it was lived with 
zest. It is an arresting thought. 

Today life has three times the expect- 
ancy it once had. To be sure we live in the 
shadow of annihilation. An atomic war 
may destroy half the population and much 
of the machinery by which we live. Yet 
I doubt that this threat is the cause of 
our despair, our revulsion against our 
civilization. Atomic death like death due 
to natural causes we accept fatalistically, 
to be shrugged aside. It is life itself, not 
the prospect of its end, that depresses us. 
Our lives are too anxious to grant us 
peace. Material success has not proved to 
be enough. It is wealthy men who jump 
from high windows, not the poor. The 
increasing pace of life, the fear of respon- 
sibility, the inability to relax are for many 
men too much to bear. The psychoanalyst 
is becoming as necessary as the aspirin 
tablet. 

I suppose there must be statistics on 
nervous ailments and mental breakdowns. 
I seem to have read some and of our social 
failure to cope with the increasing burden 
of the mentally unfit. But I am judging 
rather by my own casual impressions. 
Anxiety in multitudinous shapes besets 
us—anxiety for health, security, our jobs, 
and the larger anxiety lest we lose our 
station in life and fail in our own eyes. 
We have no existence save as we see 
ourselves reflected in the eyes of others. 

A century ago a man discontented with 
his lot and worn with social pressures 
could often pick up and go to a new place 
and make a new life for himself. There 
was a frontier and in fact, there were 
various frontiers. Life was more fluid 
than now. Free enterprise in a fuller sense 
was possible. It is this tradition that is 
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boasted of in the advertisements of big 
business. It was never more than a partial 
fact. Now it is no longer true at all. Very 
few men have any freedom except in a 
most restricted range. The bonds that hold 
them are mental but nonetheless unbreak- 
able. 

It is this sense of imprisonment, together 
with dissatisfaction with modern life, that 
is the cause of our unrest. We have great 
ease of movement. We move from one 
place to another only to return to where 
we started from or one so similar as to be 
indistinguishable from it. The earth be- 
comes smaller and the pressure of popu- 
lations greater. It is only as we can de- 
velop some inner world which no one can 
enter that we can escape the pressure of 
the zeitgeist. This is not easy to do and for 
many it is impossible. The world is too 
much with us and on the withering apple 
of our earth even the simplest escape to 
physical nature becomes more and more 
difficult and for most of mankind offers 
no escape at all. 

So as I look back upon my earliest 
remembered years with their visionary 
city more beautiful than a city manmade 
for daily habitation I concede that in half 
a century there has been some advance 
in beauty despite the shameful incomplete- 
ness of the change. But the pressure of 
the crowd, the sheer weight of numbers 
is proving too much for us. It has become 
a cliché that our social enlightenment has 
failed to keep pace with our material ad- 
vances. Clichés are so named because they 
are true. 





We are God’s stake in human history. 
We are the dawn and the dusk, the chal- 
lenge and the rest. How strange to be a 
Jew and to go astray on God’s perilous 
errands. We have been offered as a pat- 
tern of worship and as a prey for scorn, 
but there is more still in our destiny. We 
carry the gold of God in our souls to forge 
the gate of the kingdom. The time for the 
kingdom may be far off, but the task is 
plain: to retain our share in God in spite 
of peril and contempt. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL 
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HERE ARE a group of short stories, 
[ten by and about American 
Jews, which, taken as a unit, offer 
clearer insights into the problems and 
status of the American Jewish community 
than any set of statistics or group of case 
histories collected by sociologists. The 
creative mind often sees deeper into life 
than the more rigid mind. A momentary 
flash of understanding, the creation of a 
living character, the delineation of a clash 
of ideas through the medium of fiction 
frequently illumine whole avenues of life. 
The novel, of course, is the more am- 
bitious framework for the imaginative 
writer than the short story. Yet, like a 
lyric poem, a short story may occasionally 
convey a powerful impression beyond the 
scope of the novel. The short story is 
sparse, selective, concentrated on a single 
climax. Often, the climatic scene impinges 
on the memory and outlasts a similar 
series of scenes in a novel. 

During the past fifty years there have 
been hundreds of well-received American- 
Jewish novels, but the infinitely larger 
number of quality short stories about Jews 
seem to have escaped the notice of stu- 
dents of Jewish life and living. Except for 
a handful of anthologies of Jewish stories, 
most Jewish tales have been lost in the 
back issues of magazines which enjoy 
transient lives. Magazine pieces are fugi- 
tive pieces, seldom destined for long lit- 
erary life. Squeezed in between advertis- 
ing columns, they are soon forgotten by 
the time the next issue of the same maga- 
zine makes its appearance. 

Nevertheless, this writer, who has ed- 
ited two anthologies of Jewish stories, is 
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convinced that there are ten Jewish tales 
which, if read, would enrich the reader 
eager to understand Jewish life in this 
country. Stories by non-Jews are omitted, 
although in recent years Mary McCarthy 
(in “Artists in Uniform”); Alice Barr (in 
“The Singing Name”); John Berryman 
(in “The Imaginary Jew”) and Stephen 
Vincent Benét (in “Jacob and the In- 
dians”) produced exquisitely sensitive 
stories about American Jews. Of necessity, 
however, the narratives written by Gen- 
tiles deal with the outer, not the inner, 
manifestations of Jewish living. Three of 
the above stories by Gentiles are con- 
cerned with anti-Semitism, although the 
Benét tale is a romantic yarn of pioneer- 
ing America. It is this writer’s belief that 
stories utilizing the theme of anti-Semi- 
tism, particularly when written by Gen- 
tiles, seldom offer true insights into the 
inner Jew, but rather serve as a reflection 
of the community in which the Jew lives. 


Among the ten outstanding stories pro- 
duced by American Jews, two describe 
the effect of anti-Semitism on the Jew. 
“One of the Chosen” by Hortense Calisher 
projects the impact of genteel anti-Jewish 
bias on a college-educated Jew who had 
not been aware during his college days 
that he had been rejected for membership 
in a fraternity. At a college reunion he 
learns, gradually and painfully, that he 
had been kept out of the frat only because 
he was a Jew. In reacting to the knowl- 
edge, he experiences “that sharp slap of 
revelation.” It is a subtly-told, grim tale, 
all the more so because Miss Calisher does 
not preach or rant. Doubtlessly, this is 
one of the finest treatments of anti-Semi- 
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tism that have appeared in recent years. 
“One of the Chosen” was originally pub- 
lished in Harper’s. 


The more celebrated “Act of Faith” by 
Irwin Shaw became a literary sensation 
upon its initial appearance in The New 
Yorker. It has since been reprinted in 
half-a-dozen anthologies. It offers an op- 
timistic view of America; it is the story 
of a group of American soldiers stationed 
in France who want to visit Paris, but do 
not have enough money for the trip. The 
only way they can raise the funds is if 
the Jewish soldier among them is willing 
to sell his German Luger souvenir. The 
Jew wants to retain the gun, for letters 
from his father in America are full of 
stories about Jew-hating in America. The 
Jew feels that back home the gun may 
be helpful to him in self-defense. But 
then he looks at his soldier buddies, recalls 
their friendship, weighs the value of that 
friendship, and decides that it is safe to 
sell the Luger. His is an “act of faith” in 
America. Mr. Shaw has written a cleverly- 
contrived and passionate story and has 
made his conclusion a convincing one. The 
immediate popularity of “Act of Faith” 
testifies to its accurate reading of the basic 
American attitude toward people who, a 
generation ago, felt more insecure on these 
shores than they do at the present time. 

Closely connected in style to Mr. Shaw’s 
“Act of Faith” is one of the few short 
stories written by the noted playwright 
Arthur Miller. In “Monte Saint Angelo,” 
first published by Harper’s and later re- 
printed in anthologies, Mr. Miller tells the 
story of how a hitherto indifferent Jew 
regains pride in his lost heritage, simply 
by observing an old Italian in a hidden 
village in Italy, who adheres to Jewish 
religious and traditional forms of worship, 
without being aware that he is following 
the precepts of Orthodox Jewry. The Jew, 
named Bernstein, visits the village with 
a Christian friend, and when he sees the 
old Italian keep the Sabbath, he turns to 
his companion and says, “I feel like . . 
at home in this place. I can’t describe it.” 
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Perhaps he cannot, but Mr. Miller can 
and does. Subtly, he shows how Bernstein 
is made proud by seeing the ancient Jew- 
ish traditions observed, even when the 
Italian is ignorant of the reasons for his 
action. To countless American Jews, un- 
easy in their Judaism, “Monte Saint 
Angelo” may reveal the qualities inherent 
in the Jewish heritage; certainly, it re- 
emphasizes the stamina of Judaism itself. 


The double theme of rediscovery and 
self-discovery has been exploited with 
effectiveness in other contemporary tales. 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Writ of Divorce- 
ment” is one of the most candid short 
stories written by an American Jew and 
in it one finds Dr. Lewisohn’s oft-repeated 
message to the Jewish people that it main- 
tain its identity. It is, on the surface, a 
clinical analysis of the disintegration of 
a marriage. The woman dislikes her fellow 
Jews and avoids practicing Jewish cus- 
toms whenever possible. The husband 
becomes increasingly aware of his Jewish- 
ness as his wife withdraws from it. Finally, 
he denounces her in a magnificently 
phrased and telling outburst. “Whether 
we want to or not,” he declares, “we’re 
born as Jews, we live as and with Jews, we 
die Jews. What do you get out of repudiat- 
ing and hating that fact? Merely as a mat- 
ter of self-interest and self-respect, why 
not accept it? Why not get the best out of 
it? Why not have a Jewish home and Jew- 
ish beauty and Jewish children?” And 
then he adds, “You fleeing Jews die a 
thousand deaths a day. We don’t. In “Writ 
of Divorcement” Dr. Lewisohn incorpo- 
rates his ideas on religion, his attitudes on 
sex and his interpretation of Judaism, 
which are found throughout his novels and 
autobiographical works. Nothing he has 
written, however, is more rewarding or 
exciting than “Writ of Divorcement.” 

Victor Wolfson, in “The Purification of 
Thelma Augenstern,” seems to have car- 
ried forward Dr. Lewisohn’s tale to its 
logical conclusion, from the woman’s side 
of the story. Mr. Wolfson tells the sad, 
harrowing story of the ineffectual spiritual 
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journey of a woman who leaves the Jewish 
fold and spends the rest of her life seeking 
a more “lasting” faith, one which she 
never does find. She commits, first, spi- 
ritual and later physical suicide. This story 
restates the moral of “Writ of Divorce- 
ment”: that there is no escape from one’s 
own self. It is written in a brilliant, poised 
prose and is a literary achievement of the 
first order. 

Until the establishment of Israel, there 
were few fictional works, novels or stories, 
concerned with Zionism or the eternal 
Jewish longing for an Israel reborn. After 
the creation of the state, both forms began 
to emerge. Two short stories equalled in 
perceptive understanding, although not in 
scope, any of the novels. They were “Not 
With Our Fathers” by Abraham Rothberg 
and “After All I Did For Israel” by Meyer 
Levin. Mr. Rothberg’s story, first pub- 
lished in the University of Kansas City 
Review, takes as its subject the conflict 
between an American-Jewish ex-GI who 
feels a compulsion to aid the Jews in their 
fight for Palestine, and his sweetheart, 
who wants him to remain in America and 
build a life with her. His parents, grateful 
that he has returned alive from the U. S. 
Army, are also unwilling that he submit 
to further peril. His girl uses her final 
weapon, physical surrender, to hold him. 
It fails, and the boy prepares to leave so 
as to lend his strength and presence to 
the Jews in Palestine. Unlike stories with 
a similar plot—and they do exist—“‘Not 
With Our Fathers” is a passionate state- 
ment of the magnetism of Jewish national- 
ism, and it will be read when other Zionist 
fiction is forgotten. 


Meyer Levin’s story, on the other hand, 
is a delicious satire on the “Zionism” of 
American Jews. Deftly delineating the 
“allrightniks” who are willing to do every- 
thing for Israel, except give it their chil- 
dren, Mr. Levin pokes far from gentle 
fun at an American Jewry which is un- 
prepared for Israel’s demand for Amer- 
ican-Jewish youth to help build the state. 
When one of the children of a “big giver” 
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decides to leave for Israel, the “Zionist” 
feels betrayed. “After all I did for Israel,” 
he complains, they want my child, too! 
There is more incisive commentary on the 
relations between American and Israeli 
Jews in this gem of a tale than in dozens 
of high-flown essays on the same relation- 
ship. 

The remaining three memorable stories 
are vignettes and chronicles of Jewish 
family life which feature immigrant ad- 
justment to life in the new land and the 
differences between native-born and for- 
eign-born Jews. The finest story written 
on the successful immigrants who lose con- 
tact with their American children is Thyra 
Samter Winslow’s notable “A Cycle of 
Manhattan,” which has gained the stature 
of a minor classic. It is a long story, a 
novella, in fact, and Mrs. Winslow relates 
in leisurely fashion how a poor Jew suc- 
ceeds in business, moves out of the East 
Side, “graduates” to luxury and sees his 
children become snobbish, “alien” Amer- 
icans. In the end, the older folks regret 
the change in their lives, and in the telling 
of her story, Mrs. Winslow mercilessly 
castigates the younger folks, who dislike 
being Jews, who attempt te destroy the 
remaining vestiges of their tattered Juda- 
ism, and who are, after all, insipid social 
climbers without the dignity or ability 
that permitted their immigrant parents to 
rise to eminence in American industry. 
There is more social commentary, more 
about Jewish problems and the conflict of 
parents and children in “A Cycle of Man- 
hattan” than in most Jewish novels. Mrs. 
Winslow’s story is necessary reading for 
anyone who would fathom the American- 
Jewish mind. 

Michael Seide’s “A Lady of My Own” 
is a vignette of another sort. It blends 
European and American Jewish life, for 
in it Mr. Seide relates the story of how a 
European-Jewish father discovers that his 
son is selfish and thinks of himself alone. 
And at the same time, the story illuminates 
the difficulty of the current generation in 
understanding its immigrant parents. The 
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relationship between mother and _ son, 
between American and European is bril- 
liantly exposed to public view by an 
extremely capable writer. “A Lady of My 
Own” was included in an anthology com- 
piled by this writer, and it was the most 
universally praised of the two dozen 
stories included in that collection. 

The most recent story, anthologized in 
Elizabeth Abell’s American Accent, is “The 
Flower,” by Miriam Rugel, a hitherto un- 
known story-teller. This effort was pub- 
lished in July, 1953 in Harper’s, and was 
praised by many excited readers soon 
after its appearance. Narrated by a young 
girl who is aware of the religious conflict 
between her mother and her father (the 
mother is pious and the father an atheist), 
the girl wants very much to please her 
mother and is disturbed over her parents’ 
disagreement. The story takes place just 
prior to Yom Kippur and Miss Rugel 
describes with affection and accuracy the 
holiday season and captures the sense of 
holiness attached to Yom Kippur. The 
girl’s mother had always wanted a gift of 
flowers at the end of Yom Kippur, but 
never in her life had she received such a 
gift. Her husband had always been busy 
quoting Scriptures or contemporary phil- 
osophers to show that Judaism and Jew- 
ish customs are less important than his 
wife had believed. The reader of this 
story is given a vivid portrait of a Jew 
not unknown among Jews: the wise- 
cracking, so-called atheist who is really 
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sharply cognizant of the rich heritage of 
the Jew. The girl who tells the story is 
touched by her mother’s simple wish, 
and buys a plant for her. But before 
Yom Kippur is over, her mother is sud- 
denly struck ill and dies with startling 
rapidity. She does not live to see the 
flower her daughter had bought for her. 

The girl is saddened beyond words 
over the loss of her mother. But the 
pain goes even deeper. She cannot under- 
stand the justice of God in destroying 
her mother so quickly, so needlessly and 
before her mother could have received 
the gift of her daughter. The girl ques- 
tions God’s justice. She cries out in 
anger, as Job did, but gradually, in her 
mental agony, she begins to grow up. 
With her mother’s passing, she achieves 
a welcome and wise maturity. Miss 
Rugel, in her delicate and tender story, 
has written a beautifully understanding 
one as well. 

These ten stories are rich contributions 
to American-Jewish literature while, at 
the same time, adding to the understand- 
ing of the American Jew and the prob- 
lems he contends with all his life long. 
These stories refute any charges that the 
American-Jewish writer is unwilling to 
write about his Jewishness, or about the 
Jews he has known. In producing these 
tales, the Jewish writer in America has 
added to Jewish creativity in this land 
and has, in no small measure, helped the 
Jew to understand himself. 





SEQUENCE 
By Epcar DANIEL KRAMER 


See you the bridges that span the great river, 
Where the vessels crowd to and fro? 
They were but dreams, lad, now true forever, 


Out of the long-ago. 


See you the tower loftily lifting 
Its head where the pale stars glow? 
That was a dream, lad, a dream unshifting 
A dream of the long-ago. 
See you the structure that men are now rearing,— 
Only as brothers we grow? 
That is a dream, lad, a dream that is nearing, 
Come from the long-ago. 
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is American, we might expect to find 

in him an American personality, that 
is, the same basic patterns of adaptation 
we find in the white man, insofar as these 
are determined by social conditioning 
common to both. But the Negro lives 
under some special conditions which per- 
haps give him a distinctive personality. 
The Negro attempts to adapt himself to 
the same culture, he accepts the same 
goals, but limitation of opportunity pre- 
vents him from achieving them. Specific 
and identifiable social pressures—usually 
designated as prejudice and discrimina- 
tion—leave their marks on the personality 
of the Negro. Many of the effects may not 
be directly measurable on the individual 
Negro, but may show themselves in the 
creation of other socially recognizable 
phenomena. 

Discrimination forces the Negro to live 
within the confines of a situation which 
not only interferes seriously with all 
varieties of social mobility, but restrictions 
on participation stifle the expressions of 
his personality and he is prevented from 
achieving goals for which he has the 
capacity. Discrimination, or the possibility 
of discrimination, is always present. The 
Negro, in order to maintain internal bal- 
ance and to protect himself from being 
overwhelmed by conditions, must initiate 
restitutive maneuvers in order to keep 
functioning. In addition to maintaining an 
internal balance, the Negro must main- 
tain a social facade and some kind of 
adaptation so that he may continue to be 
effective. All of this requires a constant 
pre-occupation, notwithstanding the fact 
that these adaptational processes may take 
place on a low order of awareness. Dis- 


Sm the Negro lives in a culture which 
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crimination cannot but leave a permanent 
impact on the Negro’s personality. 

Human personality seems to tend to- 
ward organizing itself about the main prob- 
lem of adaptation, and this main problem 
tends to polarize all other aspects of adap- 
tation toward itself. The central problem 
of Negro adaptation is oriented toward 
the discrimination he suffers and the con- 
sequences of this discrimination on him. 
Subjectively, it may mean that his self- 
estimation suffers because of the behavior 
of others toward him. 

To counteract low self evaluation there 
may be self renunciation, self apology, a 
constant feeling of caution, anxiety. To 
counteract low self evaluation there may 
be aggression, a kind of histility that will 
not be socially disastrous. 

The low estimate may also result in 
compensations taking various forms: in- 
difference, pleasure seeking, living for the 
moment, criminality. Low self evaluation 
creates in the Negro a strong urgency for 
compensatory activities to help maintain 
some semblance of internal harmony. 
These compensatory activities bolster self- 
esteem, narcotize the individual against 
traumatic impact, and improve the status. 
Among the activities for bolstering self 
esteem may be the wearing of flashy and 
sporty clothes, conspicuous spending in 
order to create and experience the illusion 
of plenty and luxury—the general tend- 
ency to live from day to day, the use of 
alcohol and drugs. Alcoholic psychoses 
according to Klineberg occur twice as 
frequently in Negroes as in whites. Nar- 
cotics are considerably used by Negroes, 
but their high costs makes alcohol much 
more desirable. 

Disparagement of both Negroes and 
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whites is widespread among Negroes. 
Often it is vindictive and vituperative. It 
often consists in the relating of intimate 
incidents, accompanied by peals of laugh- 
ter, about the whites for whom they work, 
or Negroes with whom they associate. It 
may take the form of malicious gossip or 
“playing the dozens.” Chance taking, 
especially playing the numbers and gam- 
bling in general, may bolster self esteem. 
Here the Negro may think he has a chance 
of beating fate, of being the favored one, 
“king or queen” for a day. Conscious of 
the hate and contempt directed against 
them, feeling their impotence in face of 
aggression, many Negroes suffer from self- 
hatred, hatred of the color which dis- 
tinguishes them. Negroes have been 
among the most vicious anti-Negroes. The 
Negro often laughs at himself and the 
results of discrimination color many of 
his jokes and stories. Laughing at ones- 
self may make a difficult situation more 
bearable. 


Rage is an emotion which prepares the 
organism for motor expression. Hate is an 
emotion toward those who arouse fear 
and rage. The Negro is constantly sub- 
jected to rage, fear, and hate and one of 
his most difficult problems is how to 
contain this rage, or to express it in so- 
cially accepted ways which will not result 
in retaliation. 


Techniques for concealing rage are 
varied. It may be suppressed and replaced 
by the attitudes of submission or com- 
pliance. Thus scraping, bowing, and in- 
gratiating behaviour for purposes of ex- 
ploitation may be actually substitutions 
for suppressed rage and sustained frustra- 
tion. Rage may also be kept under control 
by being replaced with sullenness and 
resentment. Ineffective control of rage 
may be indicated by being ill at ease, 
mistrustful, hesitant. Rage may be re- 
placed by an entirely different kind of 
expression: laughter, gaiety, flippancy, 
indifference. Laziness, carelessness, un- 
reliability may be in reality concealed 
aggression. Rage may be controlled for 
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long periods and then become explosive, 
sometimes against whites but more often 
against other Negroes. In the case of 
crime, arrest rates among Negroes are 
higher for the following offenses: assault, 
burglary, petty larceny, disorderly con- 
duct, drunkenness, vagrancy, and juvenile 
delinquency. The Negro predominates in 
impulsive and not in long-range planned 
crime. Impulsive crime has an immediate 
discharge function. In a consideration of 
crime and the Negro it is not difficult to 
explain why crime rates are so high but 
rather to account for the fact that they 
are not much higher considering the con- 
stant provocation and continuous frustra- 
tion so much more characteristic of the 
life of the Negro than the white. That 
crime rates are not higher may be due to 
the experience and training from earliest 
childhood whereby the Negro learns to 
suppress aggression. Vigilance to control 
aggression is a constant preoccupation 
with every Negro. He dare not discharge 
it when normally it might be expected. 

Rage may rebound on its possessor 
when the rage is directed toward an 
object that is loved and in such cases may 
be accompanied by strong feelings of 
guilt resulting in depression. Two of the 
most common end products of sustained 
attempts to contain and control aggression, 
found by psychiatrists, are low self evalu- 
ation and depression, these the results of 
the continuous limitation on self assertion. 

Psychologists tell us that the most im- 
mediate effect of rage is the setting up of 
a fear of its consequences; that fear and 
rage become almost interchangeable. 
When the emotion of rage is continually 
suppressed, ultimately the individual may 
cease to be aware of the emotion and in 
some the only manifestation of rage may 
be fear. Fear, real and imagined, perhaps, 
may be said to characterize Negro 
personality. 

The fear and insecurity of the parents 
is transmitted to the Negro child long 
before he realizes he is a Negro and what 
that implies in our culture. Through the 
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parents the children are conditioned from 
an early age to feelings of insecurity and 
fear. The adult Negro in all his dealings 
with whites may consciously or uncon- 
sciously be in a state of fear and tension. 
To protect himself from his fears he may 
devise a face to meet the faces he 
will meet. 


The Negro in a subtle sense is at war 
with his environment. There is a close 
analogy between Negroes living in the 
United States and a soldier under battle 
conditions. The Negro has had to learn to 
adapt himself to fear in order to survive. 
Because of this constant pressure of fear, 
he develops some immunity toward it. 
Imagine the effect should a white person, 
without preparation or conditioning ex- 
perience, suddenly be placed in the po- 
sition of a Negro in the United States. He 
probably would be paralyzed with fear 
and anxiety. 


By merely living, the Negro encounters 
difficulties, hindrances, frictions which 
bother, annoy, and infuriate him. Helen 
McLean writes: 

Fear is probably the predominating feeling of 
any persecuted minority toward the strong dom- 
inating group. . . The final character of the Negro 
may be a protecting, fighting Bigger or a passive, 
submission figure like Bigger’s mother, but at 
the core of the personality with either extreme 
of character reaction lie fear and hatred of the 
white man who has humiliated and frustrated 


him. 

~ Some of the behavior of Negroes in the 
lower economic classes, those who are 
constantly joining groups and organiza- 
tions only to desert or destroy them after 
a time may result from a desire to ex- 
perience a sense of belonging, of being 
inside. In these organizations, which tend 
to have a very short life, there is often 
discord, mistrust of others, jockeying for 
position and prestige, and insistence on 
control and dominance. Through clubs, 
organizations and lodges, the Negro tries 
to compensate for his lack of a sense of 
belonging, of being outside. Social or- 
ganizations are supposed to facilitate 
cooperative endeavor and to give the 
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members the satisfaction of belonging to 
something, to diminish their isolation. 
This end is difficult for the Negro to 
accomplish because much energy and 
time are consumed in attempts to over- 
come mutual distrust, and less energy 
goes into the constructive aspects of 
the organization. 

There, too, is the question of formulat- 
ing ideals. The ideal answers the question: 
“Whom do I wish to be like?” Here the 
Negro encounters a great deal of difficulty. 
His parents and relatives, his neighbors 
and friends are despised and discriminated 
against. The idea of being like them he 
discards because it carries with it the 
stamp of low evaluation. Therefore it is 
quite normal for the Negro’s ideal to be 
like the whites. But to accept the white 
ideal may be a source of self-hatred and 
frustration. In the long run it may be 
psychologically destructive and disastrous 
for the Negro. The more completely the 
Negro accepts the white ideal the more 
difficult it is for him to have high self 
evaluation. 

There are Negroes who are marginal, 
that is, persons who are Negroes and yet 
do not feel that they belong to either the 
minority or majority. They do not feel as 
they are supposed to feel. They do not 
feel that Negro organizations are working 
for them. These Negroes do not subjec- 
tively identify themselves with Negroes as 
might be expected of them. They ally 
themselves with whites in spirit, thinking, 
role, and status except for the attitudes 
that whites hold toward Negroes. These 
Negroes may move almost entirely in a 
white world but are still tribe-connected, 
still Negroes despite the role they play in 
the non-Negro world. Welcomed into the 
living rooms of the non-Negro world, 
principally because of their Negroidness, 
these Negroes may as a matter of fact feel 
more at ease in non-Negro society not be- 
cause it is of a “higher” status, for often 
they are superior persons, but because the 
atmosphere is broader, more inclusive, and 
inhabited by their kind of people. These 
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Negroes often use their energy and their 
talents to improve in every possible way 
the condition of the Negro. 

Dancing has been interpreted as a form 
of pleasure seeking, devil-may-care aban- 
donment on the part of the Negro. But 
how can it be based on a genuine feeling 
of well-being, of triumph and happiness? 
How can a Negro in the United States be 
happy except for brief intervals and under 
very special conditions? Perhaps dancing 
is but another means of sublimenting 
aggression. There are psychiatrists who 
maintain “in the case of the Negro, the 
predominant emotion which finds expres- 
sion through dancing is rage. The same 
can be said for the Negro’s acknowledged 
proficiency in competitive sports. Here, 
again, his performance is greatly enhanced 
by the energizing action of aggression 
that under other circumstances must re- 
main suppressed.” 


Until very recently the literary produc- 
tion of the Negro has been an almost 
entirely conscious articulate protest which 
needs little psychological explanation. The 
protest is not concealed. On the other 
hand, we do find, particularly in the 
contemporary novel written by Negroes 
some distinctive manifestations that may 
need explanation. According to Thelma 
B. Goldberg in a Columbia University 
thesis, “A Content Analysis of Negro 
Fiction,” most novels by Negroes about 
Negroes have females predominating as 
the chief characters. In many of them the 
fate of the male is decided, not by his 
paternal ideal, but by his female relatives. 
She contends there are few really master- 
ful male figures; that the female father- 
attachment is rare in novels by Negroes; 
that there is a scarcity of dialogue between 
two people; that non-communicated self 
expression is common and repeatedly the 
technique is used of describing a scene 
in terms of what each person is feeling, 
yet ending without either having contact 
with the other. 

The Negro is extremely self-conscious. 
Often he is ashamed of himself and since 
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he cannot hide from society he often at- 
tempts to hide from himself. The Negro 
spends a tremendous amount of time and 
energy either affirming or denying, by his 
behavior, what the anti-Negro says about 
him until his personality is virtually 
usurped by a series of behavior patterns 
which may or may not express his “true” 
self. To meet the expectancy of the anti- 
Negro the Negro buffoons and acts a 
minstrel’s part. He keeps smiling. There 
is the Negro who smiles no matter what 
one may say to him. He is aware of what 
he is doing and often laughs about how 
“he fools the white folk.” Negroes in 
menial jobs often behave in the manner 
expected by anti-Negroes; he may display 
a defiant attitude of “You don’t want me 
here” but here I am and what are you 
going to do about it; or contempt, as if to 
say, “You are surprised, you hate to see 
me here, don’t you?” 


There is the Negro who having been 


‘rejected and unfairly accused decides to 


be “really bad” as a kind of aggression, a 
form of protest. There is the Negro who 
makes prissiness, unresponsiveness, and 
aloofness his distinctive characteristics: 
he avoids laughter, he does not like 
chicken or watermelon, he avoids being 
“emotional,” he is rigidly formal, his every 
move, all his behavior is controlled and 
considered rather than spontaneous. 

The Negro finds it difficult to be an 
individual rather than a member of an 
embattled minority. Most Negroes find it 
necessary to carry the other 14,999,999 
Negroes around with them. The Negro 
finds it difficult to develop in more or 
less complete independence. 


These are only a few, and a very few, 
of the effects of discrimination on the 
personality of the Negro. Without doubt 
there are many more. This certainly is 
not a conclusive analysis, for it does not 
necessarily follow that all Negroes have 
been affected to the same degree by white 
discrimination. There may be variations 
due to intellectuality, age, economic and 
class status. 
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Cin RIGHTS is all but a forgotten issue 
in the present Congress. A considerable 
number of bills on fair employment prac- 
tices, anti-poll tax, outlawing of vandal- 
ism against racial and religious minorities, 
and the like, have been introduced in both 
houses of Congress, but not a single one 
of these bills has reached either house for 
action. And it is a safe guess that none will 
during the remainder of this session. It 
is quite clear that neither political party 
is anxious to have a showdown over civil 
rights, but the Republicans have in the 
past maintained that they would deal with 
this issue in a forthright manner and on 
the basis of this promise received heavy 
support from minority groups. How could 
they have forgotten so soon? 

The only instance where any congres- 
sional action was taken on a civil rights 
measure occurred in March of this year 
when the Senate Labor Committee ap- 
proved an FEPC bill to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment. A subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Irving Ives (R., N. Y.) 
held hearings over a period of several 
days, at which time representatives of 
labor and minority groups testified. That 
they should support such legislation is 
not surprising. It was surprising, however, 
when Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell submitted a letter to the sub- 
committee in favor of a compulsory Fed- 
eral fair employment practices act. He 
told the committee that “denial of equality 
of opportunity is repugnant to our ideals 
of freedom.” 

This is well said, if only there was no 
fly in the ointment. A few days prior to 
the hearing where Mitchell’s letter was 





read, President Eisenhower stated that he 
favors voluntary state and local action 
rather than compulsory Federal legisla- 
tion to deal with the problem of job dis- 


crimination. This weakened considerably- 


the effect of Mitchell’s letter, though the 
element of surprise was not lost. 

What became of the bill subsequently 
passed by the Senate Labor Committee? 
Nothing, as yet. It is resting comfortably 
on the committee’s shelves, or in some- 
one’s drawer. The measure is doomed to 
a sure death, for it will never be brought 
out for action in this session because of 
White House opposition and the certain 
filibuster it would face from Southern 
Senators. 

To the credit of the administration, 
however, it should be noted that some 
progress is being made in the field of 
civil rights, though not necessarily by 
means of legislation. Earlier this year, 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson or- 
dered the Army, Navy and Air Force to 
end segregation in all military post schools 
by September 1, 1955. The order forbids 
the opening of new segregated schools on 
military posts and sets a deadline for the 
elimination of such schools on the 21 bases 
where they still exist. It is believed that 
this order is a forerunner to the ruling 
expected on the question of segregation 
in the school system by the Supreme 
Court before its current term is over in 
June. It is not generally known that the 
one who initiated the change in the mil- 
itary post schools was former Assistant 
Defense Secretary Anna Rosenberg, but 
it remained for her successor, John Han- 
nah, to realize the idea. 
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[oeercratson has fared no better in the 
83rd Congress than civil rights. A promis- 
ing start was made last year when the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was passed 
providing for the admission of 214,000 
refugees and escapees from “iron curtain” 
countries over a three-year period. The 
measure was signed into law by President 
Eisenhower early last August amid much 
fanfare. Since then some ten months have 
passed by, but to date the act has turned 
out to be a great hoax instead of an in- 
strument of relief for refugees eagerly 
seeking admission to the United States. 
At last reports only a handful of refugees 
—some reports have it that only 6 or 8 
refugees—have thus far been admitted. 
Originally it had been planned that at 
least 15,000 would enter in the first year 
when the immigration and processing 
machinery is being set up, and that this 
would be stepped up in the subsequent 
two years. At the present rate of admis- 
sion, no one would venture a guess as to 
how many will eventually be admitted. 
What is holding up the issuance of visas 
to qualified refugees under the act? One 
Member of Congress attributed it to “an 
obsession with security.” This is no doubt 
very true, considering the general hys- 
teria, the mistrust of the foreigner, the 
atmosphere of fear prevalent now in 
Washington. This obsession has resulted 
in a similar obsession in the hiring of 
American personnel to administer the law. 
Delays have also resulted from certain 
requirements placed by the act on foreign 
governments who must give prior assur- 
ances regarding the refugees, and some 
of these countries have balked against 
such requirements, particularly the issu- 
ance of readmission certificates. 
Consequently, there is talk now in 
Washington of badly-needed changes in 
the act, if it is to work at all. The best 
suggestions thus far have come from Re- 
publican Jacob K. Javits, Jewish Member 
of Congress from New York, who recom- 
mended the following: 1) to take away 
administration of the law from the State 
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Department’s Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs and place it under the 
jurisdiction of a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President; 2) the commis- 
sion is to be comprised of representatives 
of the public and voluntary agencies, such 
as HIAS, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, American Friends Society 
and others which have been active in the 
field of immigration for a long time; 
3) Congress should amend the act to make 
it more liberal and make possible more 
effective administration of the law. 


Meanwhile, the discriminatory McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law remains on 
our statute books without the slightest 
possibility of a revision in the near future. 
A group of 32 Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen, headed by Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman, introduced an omnibus immigra- 
tion bill last July shortly before adjourn- 
ment of the 1953 session. The Lehman 


. bill seeks to recodify our immigration 


laws, abolish the quota system, eliminate 
other restrictive and exclusionary fea- 
tures, and increase the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted annually. Absolutely 
nothing has been done on this bill, not 
even hearings were held. 

More recently, the middle of April, a 
group of nine liberal Republican Senators 
and Congressmen introduced a bill to re- 
write the McCarran-Walter law to elim- 
inate the injustices and its administrative 
inequities, also to provide for the pooling 
of unused quotas and their allocation to 
countries whose quotas are less than 7,000 
annually, and to change the base year for 
determining quotas from 1920 to the 1950 
census figures which are more representa- 
tive of the present population make-up. 
No action has thus far been taken on this 
bill either despite its Republican sponsor- 
ship, and none is expected at this session 
of Congress. 


[ — the famous incident of the 
American soldier of Indian descent who 
was killed in Korea and was refused 
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burial in a Sioux City, Iowa, cemetery 
because he was not of the Caucasian race? 
The incident attracted nationwide atten- 
tion during the summer of 1951. The name 
of the soldier was Sergeant John R. Rice, 
who was killed in action in September 
1950. His widow, Mrs. Evelyn Rice, who 
is of Caucasian race, had purchased a lot 
in the Sioux City cemetery but in the 
last moment burial was denied to Sgt. 
Rice by cemetery officials because of re- 
strictions in the purchase contract. Finally, 
President Truman intervened in the mat- 
ter and arranged for burial of Sgt. Rice 
in Arlington Cemetery with military 
honors. This was a deserving slap in the 
face to the cemetery officials which the 
whole country applauded. 


The matter, however, did not end there. 
It is now making the rounds of the courts 
and seems destined to become a cause 
celebre because of the wide public interest. 
Mrs. Rice, the Indian soldier’s widow, 
brought suit against the cemetery officials 
for $60,000 on the grounds of humiliation 
and mental suffering. Her attorney claimed 
that the due process and equal protection 
clauses of the 14th Amendment of the 
U. S. Constitution, as well as the United 
Nations Charter, had been violated. The 
Iowa courts, however, turned down the 
case. 

Mrs. Rice was not discouraged and took 
the matter to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
She claimed that her action in signing the 
contract with the restrictive clause no 
longer was voluntary when burial was 
denied to her husband, and that the ad- 
verse rulings by the Iowa state courts 
were in effect actions by the state in 
enforcing restrictions which are contrary 
to the 14th Amendment. As for the pro- 
visions in the UN Charter, she cited the 
sections dealing with human rights and 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion. She con- 
tended that the Charter was a treaty and 
that it represented public policy of the 
United States. 

The attorneys for the cemetery argued 
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that neither the 14th Amendment nor the 
UN Charter barred racial discrimination 
between private parties, and they also 
maintained that the United States had no 
public policy which forbids racially re- 
strictive covenants entered into volun- 
tarily. After hearing both sides, the Su- 
preme Court agreed that the case merits 
review and it will now proceed to consider 
the widow’s damage suit. 


* of * 


[wexsewratzy, who is an Indian? We 
thought we knew. At any rate, we could 
have easily checked with our 10-year 
old youngster, who is fully informed 
through the movies and television on In- 
dians, the wild West, and the like, and we 
would be set straight immediately. But 
recently some doubts were raised about 
the matter and now we are not so sure as 
to the right answer to the above question. 


It all came about because of a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater, Republican of Arizona, “to 
define an Indian for the purpose of pro- 
viding special Federal services.” In an 
accompanying statement, the Senator com- 
plains that it has become increasingly 
difficult in the last quarter of a century 
to answer precisely who is an Indian. 
There are various definitions, says the 
Arizona Senator who surely ought to 
know his Indians, some of these are im- 
posed by the tribes themselves and others 
are defined by law. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for example, will pay school tu- 
ition only for those Indians who possess 
a minimum of one-quarter of Indian blood. 


Consequently, Sen. Goldwater is of the 
opinion that the question who does or does 
not constitute an Indian should be deter- 
mined by law and he introduced his bill 
which states that “only persons who have 
one-half degree or more of Indian blood 
shall be regarded as Indians.” In explain- 
ing the specific need for such a definition, 
he said: 


“This problem of definition involves the related 
question of wardship or trusteeship, tribal mem- 
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bership and maintenance of tribal rolls. Today 
many services and privileges intended solely for 
Indians, as interpreted by the old and accepted 
definition of an Indian as being a full-blood, are 
being enjoyed by people who could not be ad- 
judged Indians by any ethnic formula. When the 
matter of allocation of tribal lands and other 
properties to individual Indians becomes a ques- 
tion, this definition becomes even more necessary.” 

While we have no objection to a clear 
and concise definition of the term Indian, 
we are wondering whether this definition 
as suggested by Sen. Goldwater may not 
perhaps prove to be a first step in the 
direction of narrowing the limits of Fed- 
eral responsibility for the Indian minority 
in this country? 


* * * 


Easy In May the Supreme Court handed 
down a unanimous decision which is, it 
seems to us, of historic importance. The 
high tribunal ruled that the exclusion of 
Mexican-Americans from serving on ju- 
ries was illegal and constitutes discrimina- 
tion which is prohibited by the 14th 
Amendment, whose provisions are not 
directed solely against discrimination be- 
tween whites and Negroes. It concerned 
the case of one Pete Hernandez, an ac- 
cused murderer of Mexican descent. His 
defense brought out that, although 14 
percent of the population of Jackson 
County, Texas, where the murder took 
place, is of Mexican descent, no Mexican- 
Americans have served as jurors in that 
county in the last 25 years. Thus, we have 
the peculiar situation—peculiar in a de- 
mocracy such as ours—where an indi- 
vidual of a certain minority group can be 
legally convicted of a crime, but members 
of the same minority group are systemat- 
ically excluded from serving on juries. 
The Supreme Court reversed the con- 
viction of Hernandez. His sentence of life 
imprisonment, handed down by a trial 
court in Jackson County, was confirmed 
by the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
on the ground that only the white and 
Negro groups come within the contempla- 
tion of the 14th Amendment. This is de- 
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nied by the Supreme Court. In fact, if the 
conclusion reached by the Texas courts 
had been accepted by the Supreme Court, 
the 14th Amendment, which has always 
been a great bulwark against discrimina- 
tion, would itself have become a source of 
discrimination. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
who delivered the opinion, reminded 
Texas that this “two-class theory” of equal 
protection of the law only as between 
whites and Negroes is as repugnant as 
the superior-class theory. 


The principle enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court is clearly established and 
should be accepted without any reserva- 
tions. There is no excuse for the exclusion 
of any minority group anywhere in the 
country from the privilege and the duty 
of serving on juries. When any group is 
thus singled out and treated as a separate 
class, it is a distinct violation of the guar- 
antees of the U. S. Constitution. We need 
no higher authority than the Supreme 
Court, which rendered a great service to 
the cause of democracy by its ruling. 


se 


Tie 300TH ANNIVERSARY of the establish- 
ment of the first Jewish settlement in 
America will occur in September of this 
year. Appropriate public functions are 
now in process of being organized in vari- 
ous communities throughout the country 
to mark this historic event. Besides the 
public functions, many Jewish commu- 
nities are undertaking local historical 
research which will trace their develop- 
ment, their role in American Jewish life, 
the growth of their institutions, etc. It is 
to be hoped that the totality of the picture 
of Jewish life in this country will be 
greatly enhanced and the deep roots which 
Jewry has established in America will be 
clearly demonstrated when these research 
projects and celebrations are completed. 

In the meantime, it is a source of great 
satisfaction to know that Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver has introduced a resolution in the 
U. S. Senate calling attention to this 
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anniversary and urging the Senate to 
designate the month of September 1954 
“as the tercentenary of the first Jewish 
settlement in America” which is to be 
marked with appropriate ceremonies. In 
the prefatory remarks of the resolution, 
Sen. Kefauver points out that American 
history has been “enriched by the con- 
tributions of the Jewish people to our 
social, cultural, and economic heritage,” 
that the people of this country are cog- 
nizant of the struggles of the Jewish 
people for freedom from religious perse- 
cution, and that they “are grateful for and 
proud of the enrichment of their heritage 
by the Jewish people.” 

This is a fine tribute which the Jews of 
America will surely appreciate. It is to be 
hoped that the Senate will approve this 
resolution without much delay. 


* ok a 


As THESE LINES ARE WRITTEN, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee is conducting 
hearings in executive session — which 
means the sessions are not open to the 
public or the press—concerning the situ- 
ation in the Near East, particularly as 
regards economic and military aid to the 
countries of that area. Officials from the 
State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration have been called in to testify on 
such matters as the extent of economic 
and Point Four technical aid, the shipment 
of U. S. arms and other military equip- 
ment to the Arab countries, regional de- 
fense against external aggression, and 
U. S. policy in the Middle East generally. 

Recently, an agreement for military 
assistance was concluded with Iraq, which 
although not a direct neighbor to Israel 
was still one of the first to send armed 
troops via Jordan and Syria to attack 
Israel when the latter declared its inde- 
pendence in 1948. A similar agreement is 
reported to be in the making with Saudi 
Arabia. Once these agreements go into 
effect, what is there to stop our State 
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Department from concluding such agree- 
ments with the other Arab States? One 
of the ominous features of these agree- 
ments is that the military assistance is to 
be given by the U. S. unconditionally, 
which means that the U. S. is not asking 
Iraq or Saudi Arabia for guarantees re- 
garding the use of such arms. Under such 
circumstances, what is there to prevent 
Iraq from sending on these American arms 
to Jordan or Syria for attacks on Israel? 
Thus far the State Department has not 
given a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion which has been raised by many 
Members of Congress. 

And what is the outlook for financial 
aid to Israel for the coming fiscal year? 
Last year Israel received about 73 million 
dollars in economic and technical aid, the 
year before some 65 million dollars. The 
indications this year are that there will be 
a substantial reduction in such aid, per- 
haps no more than 45 to 50 million dollars 
to Israel and a like sum to the Arab States. 
Besides the general reduction, however, 
there is to be another change. Whereas in 
the past the money was given to these 
countries as an outright grant-in-aid, 
henceforth it will be given to them on a 
project basis. This means that the recipient 
countries will have to submit plans for 
specific projects, such as housing, irriga- 
tion, forestation, electric power, roads, 
communication, transportation and the 
like, and the money will have to be used 
only for such projects and a full report 
submitted later on its use. As far as Israel 
is concerned, this new arrangement will 
make no difference since she has done so 
in the past and has been able to state its 
needs effectively. 


* * * 


Ow May 10 the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee unanimously approved bill S. 2420, 
which is an amendment to the so-called 
Trading With the Enemy Act. There is 
an interesting story behind this bill which 
we hope to give in greater detail, perhaps 
in the next edition of these Notes, when 
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and if the bill is enacted. For the time 
being it will suffice to relate the following: 

During World War II the U. S. Govern- 
ment confiscated certain assets in this 
country belonging to German nationals on 
the ground it was the property of enemy 
aliens. It was placed in custody of the 
Alien Property Custodian and held until 
after the war when much of these assets 
were reclaimed by their former owners. 
Several million dollars worth of assets 
still remain unclaimed, most of it belong- 
ing to German Jews who perished during 
the war leaving no heirs to claim this 
property as rightful owners. Unless there 
are rightful claimants, the funds will be 
turned over to the U. S. Treasury. 

In July 1953, three Senators, Thomas 
Hennings (Missouri), William Langer 
(No. Dakota) and—hold your breath— 
Pat McCarran (Nevada), introduced a 
bill which provides that the President 
“may designate one or more organizations 
as successors in interest to deceased per- 
sons” who would be eligible to receive this 
money. Such organizations, in order to 
qualify, would have to be non-profit char- 
itable agencies and the money would have 
to be used only for philanthropic purposes. 

Hearings on the bill were held in April. 
We generally dislike to sing praises for 
this or that Jewish organization lest we 
be accused of playing favoritism, but in 
this instance we wish to make an excep- 
tion. Credit is due to the American Jewish 
Congress, whose representative Abraham 
S. Hyman worked long and diligently in 
preparing the ground for the adoption of 
this bill. In the later stages the American 
Jewish Committee was also helpful. As 
far as we know, no other Jewish organiza- 
tion took an active part in this effort to 
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retrieve some three million dollars worth 
of Jewish property for use as aid to un- 
fortunate refugees in this country and 
abroad. 

The bill is scheduled to come up in the 
Senate shortly, and will probably be 
passed when these lines appear in print. 
I am reliably assured that Sen. McCarran 
is extremely interested in its passage—a 
situation which I cannot yet fathom, 
though I have some theories in the matter. 
Once the Senate clears the bill, there will 
be no difficulties in the House where Con- 
gressman Charles A. Wolverton (New 
Jersey), chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, is the 
sponsor. Final congressional passage 
should come near the end of the session, 
probably sometime in July. 


.... Now, dear Book, after three years 
of labor, we must part. And your suffer- 
ings will begin. You will have to make 
your way through enmity and misrepre- 
sentation as through a dark forest. When, 
however, you come across friendly folk, 
give them greetings from your father. Tell 
them that he believes Dreams also are a 
fulfillment of the days of our sojourn on 
Earth. Dreams are not so different from 
Deeds as some may think. All the Deeds 
of men are only Dreams at first. And in 
the end, their Deeds dissolve into Dreams. 


THEODORE HERZL, 
Epilogue to Old-New-land 
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Civil Rights in Immigration, by Milton 
R. Konvitz. Cornell University Press. 
216 pp. $2.50. 


This has been a period of increasing 
attrition against all civil rights. Nowhere 
has this been more felt than in immigra- 
tion. The once open doors of our great 
nation have been shut tight except for an 
hereditary caste of Anglo-Saxons and 
Northern Europeans. There is an almost 
visible sign over our portals that reads: 
“Keep out! This means YOU!” From the 
beginning of our history, there was much 
anti-immigrant feeling; but the prevailing 
note was of welcome. The exclusion hys- 
teria reached its height after World War I 
when the first national quota legislation 
was enacted. It reached a second height 
after World War II, when the McCarran- 
Walter Act became the law. And if—God 
forbid!—there is a third World War, the 
anti-foreign sentiment will be ever more 
destructive of the libertarian sentiments 
that once distinguished our nation. 


It is the great merit of this book that it 
gives the objective facts and theories be- 
hind the curtailment of immigration rights 
without the author’s surrendering his 
sense of moral indignation. Professor 
Konvitz says, with Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower, that our present immigration 
and naturalization code is bad. He does 
not retreat into any academic ivory tower 
about the matter. One feels that he is 
ready to fight for the principles in which 
he believes. 

The book covers the field under three 
general headings: Admission and Exclu- 
sion Policies, Deportation Policy, and Be- 
coming a Citizen. Quite the largest section 
deals with Admission and Exclusion. He 
agrees with President Eisenhower (who 
does nothing to implement his views) that 
while the government has the right to 
limit the number of immigrants in con- 
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formance with our absorptive capacity 
and to set reasonable requirements on 
this character of immigrants, these rights 
should be exercised in a manner “faithful 
to our basic ideas of freedom and fairness 
to all.” He thinks that Congress should 
repeal the Asia-Pacific triangle provision 
from the law and should repeal the pro- 
vision which creates a sub-quota for im- 
migrants born in Colonial or dependent 
areas of the Western Hemisphere. He fa- 
vors the complete abolition of the national 
origins quota system and adopts the sug- 
gestions of the Perlman Commission as to 
the distribution of the annual quota as to 
need and general fairness. Scholars should 
be admitted on a non-quota basis, he says. 
The provisions with respect to subversives 
should be revised along more rational 
lines. Immigration procedure should con- 
form to the Administrative Procedure Act. 
The re-entry provisions should be changed. 
The law with respect to bail in deportation 
proceedings should be liberalized. There 
should be a limitation period for deporta- 
tion, and in general deportation should be 
circumscribed. Both deportation and de- 
naturalization should be the result only 
of willful and material fraud. 


The book concludes with some lines 
from the poet Markham: 

He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win; 

We drew a circle that took him in. 

Most of the book is concerned with the 
cases in the field, and sad ones they are 
for the most part. There is the case of 
Harry Bridges, as the most glaring ex- 
ample. It began in 1934 and is still going 
on, with special action on the floor of 
Congress and hearings before the Natural- 
ization and Immigration Service, the La- 
bor Department, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
the Attorney General, three times in the 
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United States District Court, three times 
in the United States Court of Appeals, 
twice in the Supreme Court, and all this 
because the militant labor leader may 
have been, or perhaps still is, an alien 
Communist. One cannot calculate in dol- 
lars and cents, not to mention time and 
energy, how much this fruitless effort to 
deport one alien has cost our country. 
And towards what end? It is character- 
istic of our whole immigration and natur- 
alization structure, which is built upon an 
overpowering hatred of the outsider. Now 
that we have become the leader of the 
free world, it is time that we emancipate 
ourselves from the shackles created by 


ourselves. ELMER GERTZ 





The Social Psychology of Prejudice, by 
Gerhart Saenger. Harper and Brothers. 
293 pp. $4.00. 


This book attempts to summarize and 
inter-relate current information available 
to persons interested in combating preju- 
dice and discrimination in the United 
States. The author discusses the origin, 
nature, and extent of prejudice; how it 
manifests itself in acts of discrimination, 
what it costs the individual, and a country 
founded on democratic principles. Much 
of the material is discussed in the light of 
researches and surveys on prejudice and 
race relations by specialists in the field. 
To this is added the not inconsiderable 
knowledge of the author on the general 
topic of the biased individual: how his 
prejudices are acquired, and how they 
affect his basic personality. 


There is a preliminary discussion of the 
fallacy of racial superiority, and of the 
real and imagined differences among racial 
types. Some attention is given also to 
cultural environment as a determinant of 
attitudes leading to racial and ethnic con- 
flict. Diverse reports not ordinarily avail- 
able in a single source are presented in 
this book. There is a description of a riot 
on Guam during World War II between 
U. S. white and Negro troops in which 
white marines fired upon Negro sailors. 
The New York State FEPC law is ex- 
amined in terms of its effectiveness in 
combating discrimination; there is also a 
description of the introduction of Negroes 
and other minorities for the first time into 
specific industries, unions, the Armed 
Forces, and public housing projects. Prej- 
udice against Jewish people in the pro- 
fessions, and against recent immigrant 
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minorities and older immigrant groups is 
likewise discussed. 


The larger portion of the book is de- 
voted to the ways and means of reducing 
prejudice and restricting discriminatory 
actions. The author discusses techniques 
which may be employed by the sociologist, 
social worker, educator, lawyer, the Police 
Force, community council, and other 
groups to combat inequalities resulting 
from prejudice. Not only do minority 
groups experience hostility and rejection 
from the dominant majority; differences 
in ethnic traditions and racial background 
frequently result in inter-minority fric- 
tions. Persons interested in dealing with 
this special problem, or in improving al- 
most any aspect of race relations on a 
day-to-day basis will find valuable help 
from the methods described here. 


In the concluding section entitled “Ways 
Ahead,” the author recognizes the multi- 
plicity of factors to be considered in con- 
trolling prejudice and discrimination. His 
suggestions lead to practical, workable 
propositions in bettering race relations, 
and are founded on the extensive experi- 
ence of many workers in this and related 
fields. To this reviewer, however, a basic 
conceptual flaw is apparent in this study. 


‘It is the assumption that race and ethnic 


conflict may be eliminated by attacking 
its various manifestations: in housing 
discrimination, religious persecution, “so- 
cial” exclusion, educational inequalities, 
and the more violent forms of anti-social 
behavior existing between racially and 
culturally different peoples. While these 
break-downs in human social contact must 
be mended if we are to avoid chaos, they 
are the surface manifestations of a more 
profound conflict, one the student of hu- 
man relations is only now beginning to 
identify. We have become efficient in treat- 
ing symptoms, but one inadequacy of our 
age (and of this book) in effecting social 
well-being lies in mistaking symptomatic 
relief for basic cure. Maxine GorDoNn 





The Jew and his Duties, by Hyman E. 
Goldin. Hebrew Publishing Company. 
246 pp. $3.00. 


In the last few years there have ap- 
peared quite a number of expositions, both 
academic and popular, on the Jews, their 
mores, and their fundamental beliefs. 
Some of these theses have been directed 
toward a general audience, both Jewish 
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and non-Jewish, with the primary intent 
of furnishing a body of information. 

The present book is something more 
than that. It is more specialized and is 
obviously directed toward the Jew him- 
self. It consists of a summation of the 
Kitzur Shulhan Arukh, and is manifestly 
intended for the Jew himself. The Shulhan 
Arukh is a corpus that scrutinizes the 
relations of the Jew to his divinity and 
lays down principles of conduct and ritual- 
istic prescriptions that govern the physical 
and spiritual life of the observing Jew. It 
is thus both informative and admonitory, 
presenting largely and comprehensively 
the major and minor festivals, ceremonials, 
devotional procedures. It thus virtually 
and literally follows the course of the 
scrupulous Jewish life from the cradle to 
the grave, stressing the religious concepts 
that constitute the basic foundations of 
the totality of rituals. At the same time 
the prescriptions do not lack certain ra- 
tionalizations and elucidations of the inner 
significance of the multiplicity of items 
comprising the code of Jewish conduct. 

Dr. Goldin has given the essence of the 
text. The first section, on the doctrines of 
Judaism, is rather cursory, but the sub- 
sequent chapters are rich in detail. They 
cover prayers and the special occasions 
for benedictions and graces, the home, the 
laws governing the Sabbath, the pilgrim 
festivals and the fast days and the Holy 
Days. In addition, there are discussions 
relating to the everyday business of life: 
commercial transactions, charity, personal 
behavior, dress, attitudes to the family 
and to Jews and non-Jews, and lastly the 
formalities associated with the last rites. 

Dr. Goldin has presented a remarkably 
lucid exposition. Little has been omitted 
that affects the orthodox Jew in the ma- 
terial phases and in the spiritual respects 
required by such orthodoxy. In general, 
if may be noted, apart from the specific 
Judaic tenets, the over-all saneness of the 
Shulhan Arukh adapts material from 
Greek metaphysics, especially in regard 
to the Aristotelian middle course. 


Harry E. WeEDEcK 





Nations Have Souls, by André Siegfried. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 213pp. $3.00. 

That the child is father to the man can 
be proved whenever we are confronted 


with a work of literature or art, except 
for those rare cases when a real genius 
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manages to free himself of the fetters of 
tradition. André Siegfried, who is now 
close to eighty, having finished his formal 
education before 1900, has remained a 
prisoner of 19th century philosophy, and 
his books, by virtue of their style and 
lack of intuitive grasp, belong to the dead 
past. We state this fact with regret, for 
Siegfried’s books are intensely readable. 
He is a learned man, and has taught 
economics both at the Ecole Libre Sci- 
ences Politiques in Paris and at the Col- 
lege de France. He ought to be admirably 
fitted to discuss the traits and backgr- 
ounds of the world’s great nations, for 
during the last fifty years he has been 
traveling all over the globe, partly in the 
service of the French Foreign Office, and 
he has produced books on at least a dozen 
countries. 


Unfortunately, however, Siegfried fell 
prey to certain ideas that germinated 
after 1850 and bore abominable fruits 
during the two World Wars. In Nations 
Have Souls the author nostalgically 
praises the 19th century for its progres- 
sive and liberal spirit, for its optimism 
and internationalism, whereas for most 
of his younger readers it signifies cynical 
capitalism, ruthless imperialism, and the 
awakening of chauvinism and racialism. 
To us it is an era of generalizations and 
clichés, of prejudices born of over-sim- 
plifications such as abound on every page 
of the present volume. 


Siegfried sadly reminds us of a figure 
in a play by the 19th century dramatist, 
Friedrich Hebbel, wherein an elderly 
man, viewing the tragedy of his family, 
exclaims with uplifted hands “Ich ver- 
stehe diese Welt nicht mehr!” Siegfried 
also apparently no longer understands 
this world of ours. In his youth it took 
him weeks to make journeys which can 
be made in a few hours today, but many 
visas are now necessary, and many coun- 
tries are closed to foreigners. Siegfried 
puts the blame for this on his béte noire, 
the machine, which, he says, is respon- 
sible for our moral degeneration. In this 
world of steel and fire, where quantity 
has replaced quality, and skill is more 
important than character, where the 
leadership is divided between two for- 
midable molochs, the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R., a catastrophe worse than the 
last war is predicted. Techniques have 
developed more rapidly than the spirit of 
Man. Nature revenges itself, exacting 
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cruel repayment for all the advantages 
of our conquests. 


Such prophecies are not likely to en- 
gender restraint in Modern Man. Similar 
warnings were uttered a hundred years 
ago, when railroads were beginning to 
wipe out distances between cities, and 
four decades ago when Bleriot made his 
first flight across the British Channel. 
According to M. Siegfried, the machine 
is so powerful that it dictates to our 
civilization. But apparently it has not 
affected the basic characteristics of the 
world’s nations. His thesis is that next to 
nothing has changed in this respect since 
Tacitus wrote Germania. Speaking of his 
own nation, Siegfried corrects this state- 
ment. The French, he admits, are now, 
racially speaking, a hodgepodge. Possibly 
remembering that he himself is a com- 
bination of Protestant Alsatian and Hu- 
guenot French, he adds, “At least it is 
acknowledged that too strict a selection 
does not favor intelligence, and that not 
all mixtures produce bad results.” 


When he talks of his own nation, the 
spirit of Gobineau—who admired the 
Germanic races—conflicts with the au- 
thor’s desire to appear a true Frenchman, 
despite his German name. Here he in- 
dulges in a bit of chauvinism, for he con- 
siders French civilization the only true 
civilization, and despises the Germans. 
We must despair of the future of our 
globe, if we are to believe Siegfried’s 
sweeping statement: “No German ever 
believes that force will one day cease to 
be the decisive factor in the settlement 
of human affairs.” 


He looks down on other nations as well. 
Siegfried contrasts French army officers 
who, in their spare hours, study philo- 
sophical or historical works, with their 
British colleagues who read mystery 
stories or play golf. He is equally unfair 
to the Russian nation when he endorses, 
without qualification, Marquis de Custine’s 
wholesale condemnation, that “there is 
no middle ground here between the tyrant 
and the slave, between the fool and the 
animal, the golden mean is unknown.” 

Both the American nation and the Jew- 
ish people are treated at great length. To 
this scion of wealthy Northern French 
patricians, who yearns for the status quo 
of 1900, these two peoples constitute dis- 
turbing elements of decomposition. When, 
a quarter of a century ago, Siegfried 
published America Comes of Age, many 
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critics felt that the author overrated the 
country’s difficulties in assimilating its 
immigrants, that he put too much stress 
on the activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the writings of Madison Grant and 
Lothrop Stoddard. In the present book, 
he fails to notice that the United States 
has had some success, during the inter- 
vening years, in coping with its “racial” 
problems. Today Siegfried still makes the 
statement that the United States ought to 
have shut out immigrants fifty or more 
years ago in order to preserve its pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon character (this 
despite the faults he has found in the 
British). He wishes for the times when, 
as he recalls, there were no names of 
non-Anglo-Saxon origin over the shops 
on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and 
when “the Negroes were less visible, and 
there were fewer Mediterranean and 
Balkan types, and fewer ‘half-breeds’ of 
all kinds.” He is inclined to trace what- 
ever faults he finds in the American way 
—especially its alleged over-emphasis on 
material values—to the increasing promi- 
nence of “Neo-Americans” who, as he 
said in 1927, and says again here with 
greater emphasis, threaten to crowd out 
completely the pioneering elements of 
Anglo-Saxon origin and Puritan back- 
ground. He sees America in mad pursuit 
of greater and greater efficiency, plung- 
ing headlong into the abyss of collectivism. 
He allows himself to be deceived by a few 
superficial similarities into thinking that 
there is now little difference between 
Pittsburgh and Magnitorsk. 


Nor do Siegfried’s notions about the 
Jews reveal him as a profound thinker 
or keen observer (incidentally, nowhere 
is a mention of the State of Israel). He is 
by no means an anti-Semite in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term; speaking of the 
sources that fed modern Europe, he pays 
respect to the Jewish Bible as “the symbol 
of human idealism.” His philo-Semitism 
is that of a snobbish old gentleman who 
doesn’t mind Jews—provided there aren’t 
too many of them around. In a lecture 
given before the Cercle d’Etudes Juives 
in 1930 he had praised the Jews as a 
ferment, but expressed a wish that this 
ferment not become too large, lest it wax 
harmful (“. .. A dose excessive ce fer- 
ment peut risque de devenir nocif”). 
Earlier, in America Comes of Age, he had 
described the “Wandering Jew” as one 
who had introduced a feverish pace into 
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business and intellectual life, thus antag- 
onizing the Protestant Anglo-Saxon. There 
Siegfried, in a cavalier fashion, had ig- 
nored the fact that this “feverish pace” 
was more than encouraged by the hard- 
working Puritans and their descendants. 
Similarly, Siegfried disregards historical 
truth, out of ignorance or bias, in his 
latest book. Dealing with the Jews of 
Germany, he distinguishes between two 
waves of Jewish immigration to Berlin. 
He approves of the capital’s pre-1914 Jews 
because they limited their careers to 
finance (as if Liebermann, Rathenau, 
Einstein, and a host of other intellectuals 
and artists never existed), and heartily 
disapproves of the subsequent influx 
which was “something like the Jewish 
invasion of New York.” It is startling to 
find a French liberal repeating canards 
used by the Nazis to justify their anti- 
Semitic crimes: 

“Thanks to this invasion,” writes Sieg- 
fried, “which extended from the artistic 
avantgarde to financial advertising and 
Communist propaganda, a subtle Soviet 
influence was, so to speak, projected into 
the German capital. Berlin displayed at 
this time certain non-Western traits, sur- 
reptitiously Russian, in a curious fashion. 
. . . The German capital, outwardly ag- 
gressively Western, concealed within it- 
self—largely on account of the Jews— 
insidious Eastern influences.” 


On the same level are Siegfried’s utter- 
ances on the colored races, as compared 
to the Caucasians. “The white race, and 
the white race alone,” he writes, “made 
Western civilization;” he forgets the dark- 
skinned people of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
who rocked the cradle of civilization. His 
generalizations about the Asiatics’ alleged 
inferiority are too absurd for serious 
comment: “No Asiatic is capable of taking 
proper care of a machine. . . . Every 
Asiatic house is neglected, and its owner 
never seems to suffer much distress in 
consequence, not even if otherwise his 
tastes are refined. .. . In Asia a man is 
not used to doing anything on his own 
responsibility.” 

On the whole, it is difficult to take this 
book seriously. Instead of giving the gist 
of an old man’s carefully acquired wisdom, 
it offers several hastily written feuilletons. 
At one point Siegfried declares: 

“The Latins possess an extraordinary 
capacity for analysis as well as for gen- 
eralization. In every question they discern 
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at once the principle involved, and all 
the logical consequences, perhaps even 
remote, which must follow from whatever 
choice they make. They would sooner 
discuss principles than realities.” 

But there are countless French writers 
and scholars who never dream of sub- 
jecting “realities” to whatever precon- 
ceived “principles” they may have 
evolved, who never dare to distort facts 
to fit them to a priori concepts. By con- 
trast, Siegfried does not delve into the 
souls of the nations, he hardly scratches 
the surface. Moreover, we cannot believe 
that he cherishes individualism, noncon- 
formity, and political freedom as thor- 
oughly as he would like us to think. In 
the end, we take leave of an embittered 
old man, unable to reconcile himself to 
the fact that mankind has moved far 
away from the position and ideals held 
by men of Siegfried’s generation at the 
turn of the century. Artrrep WERNER 





Izzedin Nejla, The Arab World: Past, 
Present, and Future. Foreword by William 
Ernest Hocking. Henri Regnery Company. 
412 pp. $6.50. 


This book by an American educated 
Arab woman from the Lebanon is a 
thoughtful and provocative appraisal of 
the awakening Arab world. Even though 
the usual anti-Israel stock in trade is all 
there, it can be recommended to a Jewish 
reader as a well written account of the 
emergence of Middle Eastern countries to 
independent status, and the problems they 
are now facing. 

All is not apology in this book. The 
shortcomings of the Arab League are 
frankly admitted and the inadequacy of 
present Arab leadership is the subject of 
some pages revealing of the frustration 
and lack of guidance of the Arab youth. 
The author’s dream, and the leit-motif of 
her work, is the re-establishment of Arab 
unity, which would confront the world 
with a single powerful block. Her heroes 
are Shishakly of Syria and Naguib of 
Egypt, the strong men who she had 
hoped would make the dream come 
through. But Shishakly has meanwhile 
disappeared from the political scene, and 
Syria has gone back to the so-called par- 
liamentary regime, which, in Arab lands, 
means the rotation of a few politicians 
into power. The ills she describes are 
probably more deeply rooted than she had 
hoped, and the recent events in Egypt are 
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not such as to reassure a devotee of Arab 
unity that that is in the program of the 
Revolutionary Junta. Their aim is to 
throw the British out of the Suez Canal 
zone, to federate with the Sudan, and 
refuse to come to terms with Israel. Arab 
unity does not seem to be their concern. 

Of the Palestine problem, the author 
offers no new solution. The old line about 
implementing the Partition plan is stressed 
with exasperating monotony, overlooking 
that the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
is no less opposed to it than Israel. A new 
fresh approach, however unpalatable to 
the Israeli, but showing appreciation for 
the realities of the situation is not given. 
And this is an added sign of the delusions 
of the Arab youth. It is a pity, of course. 
The Arabs are a highly intelligent and 
gifted people, who undoubtedly deserve 
a better break than they have had in the 
past. But this significant book, in its 
candor and undoubted sincerity, shows 
that the Arab youth is a long way off 
from producing its own salvation. The 
author’s anger at the situation, however, 
is a healthy and welcome sign. 


Mario Rossi 





Robert M. La Follette, by Belle C. and 
Fola La Follette. The Macmillan Co. Two 
Volumes. 1305 pp. $15.00. 


This biography is a labor of love: in- 
timate and sympathetic, yet thoroughly 
factual and painstakingly documented. 
Carping critics might point to a slighting 
of certain topics, such as La Follette’s 
Populist background or the nature and 
effect of The Wisconsin Idea, or to a lack 
of proper emphasis on the less admirable 
aspects of La Follette’s character and 
career; but the book as a whole presents 
a full-bodied and impressive portrait of 
a great American. And a reading of it 
makes painfully clear the shortcomings 
and weaknesses of the liberal movement 
in this country. 


Robert M. La Follette was unquestion- 
ably the outstanding progressive of his 
time. Born in Wisconsin of poor pioneer 
stock and bred in a Granger environment, 
he early developed a driving idealism that 
naturally propelled him into politics. An 
uncompromising and incorruptible demo- 
crat, he soon clashed with the political 
bosses. Their efforts to crush him only 
hardened his determination to remove 
them from power. A decade of persistent 
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and dynamic agitation ended with his 
election as governor. Once in office and 
the head of his own political machine, he 
revealed his greatness by fighting all the 
harder to effectuate the reforms promised 
in his platform. After five years of un- 
ceasing effort he was able to demonstrate 
to the nation that The Wisconsin Idea was 
not an empty slogan but in fact govern- 
ment by experts for the benefit of all the 
people. When he left for Washington in 
1906 he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had transformed Wisconsin into 
the most progressive and best-governed 
state in the Union. 


In the United States Senate he was 
treated like a pariah by the entrenched 
conservative leaders. Their disdain only 
strengthened his resolve to thwart their 
program of legislation that favored the 
profiteering of certain powerful corpora- 
tions. And time was on his side. Soon he 
was no longer the lone and futile rebel 
but the forceful leader of a growing con- 
tingent of insurgents. When President 
Taft proved to be a conservative and inept 
executive, the rising tide of liberalism in 
1912 made La Follette the logical choice, 
with Theodore Roosevelt’s enigmatic 
blessing, as contender for the nation’s 
highest office. The prospect of success, 
however, caused the ambitious and vola- 
tile Colonel to disregard earlier promises 
and to throw his hat into the ring. 


Leading liberals quickly flocked to 
Roosevelt’s standard. The lure of victory 
with the former President made them 
abandon La Follette, whom they admired 
and supported but of whose triumph at 
the polls they were less certain. This 
pragmatic action, this betrayal of a true 
leader because of the glamorous appeal 
of a spurious one—revealing a recurring 
weakness—tended to undermine the foun- 
dation of the liberal movement at that 
time. La Follette perceived the tragic 
consequences and refused to jump on 
Roosevelt’s bandwagon. All he could hope 
under the circumstances was that the 
mantle of liberal leadership, of which he 
was unrightfully deprived and of which 
his successor was unworthy, might justly 
fall on Woodrow Wilson. 


At first all seemed well. President 
Wilson’s New Freedom platform closely 
approximated La Follette’s own and the 
two men readily joined forces. Then came 
the war in Europe and the agitation for 
our entrance into it. La Follette was 
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alarmed by Wilson’s warlike behavior 
after his re-election in 1916 and tried his 
utmost to keep Congress from following 
the President’s leadership. Failure made 
him the most despised man in public office. 
He was execrated as a pacifist and per- 
secuted as a traitor. His own state publicly 
condemned him and many of his lifelong 
friends scornfully rejected him. When the 
Senate subcommittee began hearings to- 
ward his expulsion he wrote to his son 
Philip: “I shall not be disappointed no 
matter what they decide. It’s all in a 
lifetime and the main thing is to keep 
your soul clean. Then one can wait pa- 
tiently for justice.” 


And justice did come to him. Less than 
two years after the armistice his popular- 
ity in Wisconsin was fully re-established; 
his re-election in 1922 was achieved by 
the largest majority of his entire career. 
Everywhere, indeed, he was hailed as 
liberalism’s great and courageous leader. 
In 1924 all progressive and labor organiza- 
tions (including the Socialists but not the 
Communists) joined in an enthusiastic 
effort to elect him to the Presidency on 
an independent ticket. As twelve years 
earlier, however, the liberal and labor 
leaders were readier with words than with 
deeds. Millions of workers and farmers, 
inadequately prepared, were either intim- 
idated by employers or softened by a 
good crop and failed to vote for the man 
who truly was devoted to their best in- 
terests. Although La Follette received the 
largest vote ever obtained by a third- 
party candidate, his showing was pitiful 
compared to that made by President 
Coolidge and initial failure at the polls 
caused the newly associated liberal groups 
to fall apart like a house of cards. 

La Follette was too far ahead of his 
generation politically and too uncompro- 
mising temperamentally to gain the con- 
fidence of the majority. And he was too 
shrewd a politician not to know this. Yet 
he also knew the value of public cam- 
paigning. To him each contest was merely 
a battle in a war that was bound to end 
in favor of the people. Temporary defeat 
nevertheless furthered his long-range 
goal: by widely publicizing his proposed 
reforms he eventually forced his oppo- 
nents to adopt many of them as their own. 
For he knew from long experience that 
much of what his enemies at first con- 
demned as radical and subversive they 
later accepted as moderate and desirable. 


CuHarRLES A. MapIson 
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Pictorial History of the Jewish People, 
by Nathan Ausubel. Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 346 pp. $5.00. 


The long announced Pictorial History 
of the Jewish People has finally come off 
the press. This is certainly an important 
Jewish literary event. In recent years, 
educational circles have more and more 
recognized the value of visual aids in the 
educational process. Ausubel’s book will 
no doubt be of great help in the task of 
disseminating the knowledge of Jewish 
history, especially in Jewish schools where 
it is an important part of the curriculum. 

The basic problem of a work of this 
nature is how to arrange the written text 
and the pictures in a felicitous proportion 
and how to fuse both parts into a whole- 
some entity. Much has been achieved by 
Ausubel in this direction. Future editions 
will, it is hoped, eliminate, replace, change 
and correct some of the material so that 
a really fine combination of text and pic- 
ture may impress upon the reader a mov- 
ing conception of Jewish past and present. 


The text is divided into four parts. The 
Introduction attempts to make clear to the 
reader the difficulty of defining the char- 
acter of the Jewish group; it also gives a 
description of the Land of Israel. The 
other three parts present the usual di- 
vision of Jewish history into Ancient, Me- 
dieval and Modern periods. Of the three 
periods, the most space is devoted, and 
rightly so, to modern times, with special 
attention to United States Jewry and to 
the State of Israel. But the mere fifty 
pages devoted to Medieval Jewish history, 
which includes the Sabbathian and Frank- 
ist movements as well as Hasidism, are 
too limited to give the reader a compre- 
hension of the tremendous changes which 
took place in the life of our people in the 
Middle Ages. Many features of our life 
in modern times are rooted in this period, 
with its Golden Age in Spain and its Iron 
Age in Northern Europe, with its learning 
and its martyrdom and its grandiose inner 
Jewish autonomy. 


An additional division is introduced by 
Ausubel through the arrangement of the 
material according to geographic princi- 
ples and subjects. This results in periods 
of many hundreds of years, and events 
of disparate character which took place in 
different centuries, being described to- 
gether in a very abridged manner. So, for 
instance, we find Saadia Gaon in the 
chapter on Spain, and the compiler of the 
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Zohar presented in one chapter with 
David Reubeni, Sabbathai Zevi and Jacob 
Frank. While the tiny island of Djerba is 
discussed in half a page, Turkish Jewry, 
with the tremendous role it played in our 
history, receives only slightly more than 
one page. 

As in similar non-Jewish publications, 
the author has placed authentic material 
alongside artistic compositions on histor- 
ical subjects. This adds much beauty to 
the book, especially as far as ancient times 
are concerned, with their lack of authentic 
material. There is a fine balance between 
portraits and pictures of great events, 
buildings and books. Several important 
documents are given in facsimile. A good 
idea was giving the book a large form, 
which permits the collecting on one page 
of many pictures belonging to a common 
group. The division of the page into two 
columns, on the other hand, allows the 
picture and the text on which it is based 
to be printed close together. 

Ausubel’s work is the first of its kind, 
in any language, to deal with Jewish his- 
tory. It has a great future as a book. In 
this first edition, it has solved many of 
the problems connected with a publigation 
of this kind. Its shortcomings can be solved 
in future editions. The overall important 
fact remains that, for the first time, we 
have a book with over a thousand pictures 
showing the Jewish past and present. This 
amounts to a truly great gain for Jewish 
popular historiography. 

Moses A. SHULVASS 





The Federal Loyalty-Security Program, 
by Eleanor Bontecou. Cornell University 
Press. 366 pp. $5.00. 


This book is the latest in the important 
series in civil liberties being published by 
the Cornell University Press. The present 
witch-hunt concentrated first on the em- 
ployee of the federal government and only 
later moved into other fields—entertain- 
ment, education, religion. The federal em- 
ployee was readily available and ex- 
tremely vulnerable. He had no tradition 
of academic or religious freedom to fall 
back on; in fact, he had to contend with 
prior proscription of almost all political 
activity. Furthermore, the real problem 
of security in “sensitive agencies” of the 
government provided an easily-understood 
excuse for scrutiny of the political views 
of all federal employees. An assessment 
of the loyalty-security program is there- 
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fore of great importance. For if this ap- 
proach will not work in an area where 
there is a real security problem, it will 
certainly achieve nothing in fields, like 
religion and education, where no such 
problem exists. 


Miss Bontecou examines the federal 
loyalty-security program in detail and 
with detachment and objectivity from its 
genesis to 1952. In addition to analyzing 
the problems of investigation and adjudi- 
cation which are inherent in the program, 
she devotes a chapter each to the impact 
of the loyalty and security cases on the 
individual and on the federal service; to 
the conflict of the program with our legal 
tradition; and to the Attorney General’s 
list of “subversive” organizations. A short 
postscript examines the English policy, 
which has been influenced by ours—but 
the comparison is not flattering to Amer- 
ican respect for the rights of individuals. 
A number of valuable appendixes contain 
all the pertinent documents relating to the 
development of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram, including very interesting memo- 
randa on the training of Civil Service and 
FBI loyalty investigators. 


The essential problem is the protection 
of the government of the United States at 
the points of great sensitivity without 
infringing on the rights of individuals. 
By extending the program to all em- 
ployees, instead of confining it to those in 
sensitive agencies, and by including “loy- 
alty” rather than concentrating on “secur- 
ity,” and by permitting political consider- 
ations to dominate we have insured our 
failure to solve the problem. Enough 
adequately trained and capable people to 
carry out investigations and man review 
boards are not available to examine every 
employee of the government. It is incon- 
ceivable that the FBI has not been ne- 
glecting its other duties, including coun- 
ter-intelligence, under the tremendous 
burden of investigations which it has been 
carrying. But most serious is the lack of 
clear-cut and consistent standards of judg- 
ment applied to individual cases. “The 
most common charge is not that of some 
connection with proscribed organizations, 
but of association with individuals who in 
turn are said to be subversive or con- 
nected with organizations named by the 
Attorney General.” One employee was 
adjudged disloyal because the board felt 
that he “was not a Communist but held 
too liberal views on the subject of free 
speech” and in a time, of crisis “might 
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advocate that a dangerous degree of lati- 
tude be permitted Communists to promul- 
gate their own propaganda.” It is small 
wonder that we have reached the point 
where the Administration is proclaiming 
the virtue of its program because more 
employees have been fired under it than 
under its predecessor! Presumably our 
confidence in government is supposed to 
increase as our distrust of government 
employees is increased. 

This reviewer puts the book aside with 
the conviction that neither the security of 
the nation nor the cause of individual 
freedom has been well served by the 
federal loyalty-security program—nor can 
they be well served by any program which 
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Black Is a Man, by Harry Roskolenko. 
Padell. 191 pp. $2.00. 


A fairly good joke concerns the school 
teacher who asked her class what would 
be the best punishment for Adolph Hitler. 
One child suggested: “Paint him black 
and turn him loose in the South.” 

Mr. Roskolenko’s novel is a fable about 
a middle-aged white businessman whose 
skin suddenly turns black, ubliging him to 
face the world as a Negro. Since James 





BLACK IS A MAN 


By HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


...a parable in fiction that vividly drama- 
tizes Shakespeare’s Olympian phrases: “Hath not 
a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections?” HATH NOT A 
NEGRO? 


“In Black Is A Man Harry Roskolenko has 
written a vigorous and bitter protest against 
injustice. . . It is, moreover, an eloquent plea 
for understanding and love in human relation- 
ships. . . The idea that it uses to explore the 
Negro problem is first-rate. . . Roskolenko has 
invited us to put ourselves, quite literally, in the 
Negro’s place, and there could not be a more 
effective way of dramatizing the sufferings that 
are caused by prejudices and discrimination. . .” 


—GRANVILE Hicks in The New Leader 
For sale at all bookstores - $2.00 


PADELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Oggen, the protagonist, has all the middle- 
class racial prejudices, this situation yields 
sharp ironies: his wife, whom he has 
taught to loath Negroes, leaves him; he 
dare not go to his office, where he has 
insisted on the exclusion of Negroes as 
employees. 

Completely disoriented, Oggen can find 
refuge only in the beds of two women— 
a Negro prostitute and a white nympho- 
maniac. The former loves him in a ma- 
ternal fashion, seeking to give him solace 
and hope; the latter loves only his black 
skin, which permits her to “get low-down” 
in an exciting new way. The contrasting 
social attitudes represented by the two 
eventually clash and find resolution in 
Oggen’s arrest and trial on rape charges. 

Were naturalism Roskolenko’s inten- 
tion, his choice of symbols would have 
very likely ruined the book. The tender- 
hearted tart is a tired cliche of fiction, 
nor is there much that has been left unsaid 
about the traveling salesman’s sex-mad 
wife. But the author is shooting at the 
absolutes in our system of values. He 
melts these stereotypes in his prophet’s 
anger and shapes of them bright satirical 
lances. He misses the target only in his 
occasional comparison of the two women 
with Mary Magdalene and the Virgin 
Mary, making Oggen a Latter-day Christ. 
Matters of taste aside, the effect is am- 
biguous and forced. 

The comic spirit permeating the book 
displays two moods: the bitter, bawdy 
interlude when Oggen explores the depths, 
and the gently teasing description of the 
transformations that take place when the 
world accepts Oggen as a guide to re- 
demption. For only one reason is the 
passing of the chlorophyl craze to be 
regretted; it blunts the point of Rosko- 
lenko’s final hilarious vision, wherein 
mankind finds lasting peace by using a 
dentifrice that dyes all skins a harmonious 
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Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, 
by Karl Mannheim. Edited by Paul 
Kecskemeti. Oxford University Press. 
327 pp. $6.00. 

The Sociology of Knowledge is a field 
of sociology which investigates the influ- 
ence of society and socio-economic forces 
on the origins of our beliefs and ideas. It 
studies the origin of these ideas in the 
occupational, cultural and class milieu of 
the persons who hold them— (philosopher, 
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politician, artist as well as the man in the 
street) to see how this milieu influences 
the kind of questions people ask, the 
methods they use to answer them, and 
the answers themselves. 


The Sociology of Knowledge had been 
the subject of speculation by German and 
French sociologists and philosophers since 
early in the 20th century, but it remained 
for Karl] Mannheim, a Hungarian, Jewish 
born, German trained sociologist to formu- 
late it as a subject of sociological research. 


Marxist ideology in the 19th century 
had already proclaimed that ideas were 
determined by the economic relationships 
between men. The Marxists had used this 
dictum to explain what they considered 
to be the biases and distortions of “bour- 
geois thinking,” in order to debunk it. 
Mannheim however showed that the same 
analysis could be made of socialist thought, 
and broadened this to the systematic at- 
tempt to explain that all ideas, “bourgeois” 
as well as “socialist” come to us not at 
random, but from the way we look at 
society, and the way we look at society 
is influenced, if not determined, by our 
position in that society. 


Mannheim went further and proposed 
that if an idea is casually related to the 
section of society from which it originates, 
its truth may be limited by its origin. 
Instead of arguing for the complete rela- 
tivity of all truth however, he suggested 
that although each person sees the world 
only from a limited perspective of his own 
background and social position, different 
people approach an object or idea from 
different perspectives, and that a synthesis 
of perspectives can lead to a more uni- 
versal truth. 


Mannheim’s concept of the Sociology of 
Knowledge was first presented to Amer- 
ican thinkers in his Ideology and Utopia, 
translated by Ed Shils and the late Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago, in 1936. 


The genesis of these ideas can be found 
in this volume of essays, especially those 
“On the Interpretation of Weltanschau- 
ung,” “Historicism,” and “The Problem 
of a Sociology of Knowledge.” They were 
written during the 1920’s and are now 
available in English for the first time. 
Although the essays deal primarily with 
the methods and concepts of the theory, 
they are interspersed with applications, 
mostly to ideas of contemporary European 
society. 


The editor has provided a lucid state- 
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ment of Mannheim’s work, and a critique 
which analyses the defects and unsolved 
problems that remain in the theory. 


As might be imagined from the fore- 
going, these essays are not for casual 
reading. Mannheim was a brilliant thinker 
who expected professional competence 
and perseverance from his readers and 
gave them little stylistic encouragement. 
The newcomer to Mannheim may do 
better by first reading “Ideology and 
Utopia.” This volume of essays will then 
provide him with an elaboration of con- 
cepts stated more tersely in the other book. 

Mannheim’s change in intellectual in- 
terests and his untimely death in 1947 pre- 
vented further development of his think- 
ing. Meanwhile, considerable interest has 
developed in the Sociology of Knowledge, 
due in part perhaps to the fact that in our 
everyday lives we have become accus- 
tomed to searching for the social origins 
of ideas, and the social and economic 
motives of the idea-men, especially in the 
field of economic and political ideas. It is 
hoped that publication of this volume, and 
more recently a second one (Essays on 
Sociology and Social Psychology) will 
stimulate further research in the work in 
which Mannheim pioneered. 


HERBERT GANS 





A History of the Southern Confederacy, 
by Clement Eaton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 351 pp. $5.50. 


This well-written book purports to be a 
study of the social, cultural and economic 
changes which the Civil War brought 
about, and not a military history of the 
war itself. After all the histories of the 
war to which we have already been 
treated, this intention promises a welcome 
change. 


According to Mr. Eaton, none of the 
Southern States, South Carolina included, 
were anxious to take lead in the Seces- 
sion movement, which might have been 
successfully resisted by the old Whig 
party, had not John Brown’s raid created 
such a wave of fear that all opposition 
was stifled. “Secession,” says the author, 
“was carried out in a wave of emotional- 
ism.” He then goes into somewhat un- 
necessary details on the Fort Sumter af- 
fair, which brought the upper South into 
the Confederate fold, and discusses the 
difficulties connected with the creation of 
the new nation. He thinks rather well of 
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Jefferson Davis, but stresses the instability 
of his Cabinet, the friction between him 
and some Southern Governors, and the 
vain attempts of his diplomats to gain 
recognition by European powers. 

From here on, Eaton hits his stride. The 
inside picture of Confederate Soldiery is 
well drawn, and yields interesting infor- 
mation. He also must be given credit for 
his neutrality and objectiveness. His opin- 
ions on the generals on both sides, how- 
ever, are debatable. The Lee-Jackson 
combination for instance, certainly was 
not “invincible,” as was indicated at 
Gaines Mill, and proven at Malvern Hill. 

The chapter on the logistics of the Con- 
federate army is well done, although the 
subject is somewhat threadworn; but the 
author pays the tribute to Josiah Gorgas 
and the chemists on his staff which many 
historians and the general public had with- 
held from them. Unfortunately, the author 
follows the bad example of so many of 
his predecessors: he says in the introduc- 
tion that he is not going into a detailed 
account of battles, but later cannot resist 
the temptation of doing it anyway. He 
tells the story of the war all over, until 
he finally catches his breath, returns to 
his subject, and becomes interesting again. 

That part of the book which deals with 
the culture and society life in the war- 
ridden South is very well worth reading. 
Numerous quotations from contemporary 
diaries give additional color to the chapter, 
and illustrate how the deterioration of the 
schools, the censorship of the press, and 
the general economic disintegration in- 
evitably led to a loss of the will to fight, 
and the final downfall of the Confederacy. 

Some minor errors could have been 
avoided by more careful checking and 
better proofreading. “Sibley ... retreated 
down the Rio Grande and was defeated at 
Glorieta Pass,” says Eaton. He was de- 
feated at Glorieta Pass, then retreated 
down the Rio Grande, not vice-versa. To 
say that “Lincoln split rails and educated 
himself,” is putting things rather in school- 
book fashion; and McClellan withdrew 
from the James in 1862, not in 1863. 

Much of what Eaton wrote has recently 
been told by Mary E. Massey in her 
“Ersatz in the Confederacy.” Nevertheless 
he has contributed some valuable new 
material; but those who read his book 
will soon become aware that a great deal 
of its contents is repetitious, and might 
have well been omitted. 

Otto EIsENSCHIML 
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Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science. 
Volume VI, edited by Koppel S. Pinson. 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. 320 pp. $2.00. 


Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science. 
Volume VII, edited by Koppel S. Pinson. 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. 304 pp. $2.00. 


To say that these two latest Yivo an- 
nuals are as good as their predecessors is 
only to say that they are of the highest 
quality of scholarship. There is nothing 
quite like them in all contemporary Jewish 
scholarship in America. They are sound, 
they are comprehensive, they deal with 
truly important problems of Jewish life 
across the centuries, and they are superbly 
written, or perhaps one should say trans- 
lated, for virtually all the articles are 
translations from the Yiddish, in which 
language they originally appeared, a large 
number of them in the Yivo Bletter. 

Volume VI begins with a fine essay on 
“The Genealogy of Simon Dubnow,” by 
S. A. Horodetzky, and ends with Shlomo 
Noble’s article on Rabbi Yehiel Mikhel 
Epstein, a distinguished divine and friend 
of Yiddish, who lived in the Seventeenth 
Century, and who was amazingly modern 
in many of his theological and educational 
ideas. In between are nearly a dozen 
other good historical studies, dealing with 
such subjects as the conversion movement 
in Germany a hundred years ago and the 
pogroms in the Ukraine immediately after 
World War One. But perhaps the two 
articles which will appeal most to Amer- 
ican readers will be those by Rudolf Glanz 
and Elias Tcherikover. Mr. Glanz offers 
very colorful source material on the his- 
tory of Jewish immigration to the United 
States in 1800-1880, when that immigra- 
tion was largely from Germany, while 
Mr. Tcherikover takes up the history of 
Jewish immigration from there to the be- 
ginning of the present century, during 
which period the bulk of the immigration 
was from Eastern Europe. It is astonishing 
how much valuable information these two 
scholars manage to put into their articles, 
which occupy only about 100 pages. 

Perhaps the two outstanding articles in 
Volume VII are those by S. Niger Charney 
and Mrs. Miriam Shomer Zunser. Mr. 
Charney, a literary critic of vast erudition 
and keen perception, offers a study of 
“The Ancestry, Childhood, and Youth of 
Yitskhok Leybush Peretz.” It is little 
more than thirty pages in length, but 
Mr. Charney does more than present the 
bare facts about Peretz’s early years: he 
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seeks out the Leitmotif of the writer’s life 
—the loneliness, the sadness, the lyrical 
bewilderment that formed so large a part 
of his being and his work. Mrs. Zunser’s 
essay on “The Jewish Literary Scene in 
New York at the Beginning of the Cen- 
tury” is a gem of literary nostalgic chron- 
icling. Those were the great days of the 
Yiddish theatre and the Yiddish press and 
general Yiddish culture in America. Mrs. 
Zunser knew most of the guiding spirits 
and creative talents of the time, and here 
she describes them briefly, lovingly, and 
revealingly. She has recreated a whole 
era—now, alas, gone—, and future his- 
torians will doubtless study her essay 
with great care. 
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But there are other good articles in 
this Volume—on Jews in Italy, on Jewish 
Socialist emigrés, on “Merrymakers and 
Jesters Among Jews,” on “Public Support 
of Rabbis, Scholars and Students in the 
Jewish Past,” on “Jewish Workers in the 
American Labor Movement,” on “The 
Jewish Stereotype, the Jewish Personality 
and Jewish Prejudice,” and other subjects. 

Altogether, these two latest Yivo An- 
nuals are magnificent contributions to 
Jewish scholarship—and, indeed, to gen- 
eral scholarship in the United States. What 
a tribute they form to the vitality of the 
Yiddish language in which the material 
originally appeared! 

CHARLES ANGOFF 
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Wandlungen der Deutschen Familie in 
der Gegenwart, by Helmut Schelsky. 
Ferdinand Enke, Publishers. Stuttgart. 
357 pp. 12.00 DM. 


This study of the Transition of the 
German Family during the postwar years 
is of interest not so much because of its 
value to sociology, because serious doubts 
exist whether the 167 families selected 
represent a fair sampling of German so- 
ciety. Rather, the book is valuable to the 
American reader because it is in itself a 
sample of the manner in which National 
Socialist notions are reappearing today 
among intellectual circles. 


Helmut Schelsky has a shady past, so 
shady, indeed, that after the war he was 
interned for his Nazi affiliations. Never- 
theless, today he is professor of sociology 
at the Akademie fuer Gemeinwirtschaft 
in Hamburg. In the present political at- 
mosphere the germ of Nazi theories, care- 
fully encysted during denazification, is 
striving to gather new roots. It is embed- 
ded deeply under the diffuse language, 
which German intellectuals like to em- 
ploy, and covered by a thick foliage of 
references to American sociological liter- 
ature, including an impressive number of 
works by Jewish scholars. 


Schelsky approaches German society 
and the family with stark realism, point- 
ing to distress. Not the exposure of the 
misery but the “interpretation” and “solu- 
tions” he concocts are dangerous. 


Schelsky reports a significant trend 
among the German population, that a gen- 
eral “Desinteressement” in public life is 
gaining ground. Germans today are dis- 
trustful and even antagonistic toward 
great public institutions and organisations 
in society. This attitude, writes Schelsky, 
is due to disappointment and fear caused 
not only by the disaster of war, but also 
by postwar events, the failure of political 
parties and economic institutions to insure 
peace and security and, last but not least, 
the denazification program which, accord- 
ing to Schelsky, “unjustly” held the in- 
dividual responsible for public actions. 
After this experience, he writes, Germans 
are afraid to participate in political and 
social movements; they fear to be again 
one day held personally accountable for 
having taken a stand in public affairs, that 
under current social and political criteria 
may be considered a “right” or a “duty” 
but with a change in the political system 
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might suddenly transform into the ex- 
treme opposite. 

For this reason, Schelsky reports, the 
German has withdrawn into the last island 
of safety—the family. This institution, 
however, is a desert island, without 
warmth and love, based primarily on 
mutual exploitation, tied by authoritarian 
bonds within and hardened by social pres- 
sures from without. The German family, 
as Schelsky pictures it, has assumed an 
almost primitive character. 

Hitler’s ideal “Kirche, Kueche und 
Kinder” has utterly broken down. The 
German woman must often help with the 
financial support of the family and in 
postwar years she, who skillfully kept her 
family from starvation, has been able to 
assume some of the authority traditionally 
reserved to the German father. German 
womanhood has become masculinely 
strong while retaining a_ sentimental 
femininity. Schelsky’s ideal wife and 
mother has assumed dimensions one has 
ofttimes encountered on the Wagnerian 
stage, but never before in sociological 
literature. The German male, on the other 
hand, having lost prestige in war, politics 
and as a family provider, increasingly 
looks to the woman for spiritual and 
material support. After a harrassing Ger- 
man day’s work, he hurries to spend the 
evening “peacefully” at home instead of 
risking the dangers of public life. 

Schelsky idealizes the authoritarian and 
pragmatic chains which hold the German 
family together and lauds as progress a 
process which is threatening to reduce 
human life to a primitive existential strug- 
gle. The solution of the human and po- 
litical crisis in Germany, Schelsky would 
like us believe, is to cast away all values 
and social responsibilities. It would have 
been Professor Schelsky’s responsibility, 
if he wants recognition among democratic 
social scientists, after exposing the dreary 
situation existing in Germany today, also 
to point to ways and means to overcome it. 


ELEANORE OPPENHEIMER 





Struggle for Africa, by Vernon Bartlett. 
Praeger. 246 pp. $3.95. 

This volume is a welcome addition to 
the growing bibliography on present day 
Africa. The author is a British journalist 
who has served in Parliament as well as 
on British and United Nation’s Missions. 

Mr. Bartlett has presented a picture of 
the contrasts and conflicts facing the 
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“Black Continent” that the layman can 
understand. The author does not become 
too technical in details, nor does he delve 
at great lengths into the historical back- 
ground leading to the present situations. 


The contrasts one finds in Africa depend 
upon geographical as well as political fac- 
tors. The emergence of native rule in the 
Gold Coast is due not only to a shift in 
the attitude of the British Colonial Office 
but to the world wide demands for cocoa, 
the main crop of the Gold Coast. The 
author, while commending this develop- 
ment in the Gold Coast, cannot help but 
wonder at the French denial of democratic 
rights to the natives of its North African 
possessions. In terms of readiness the 
Moroccans should have received their in- 
dependence years before the inhabitants 
of the Gold Coast. 

South Africa occupies a third of the 
discussion in this volume. The facts are 
not new but are worth repeating. The 
sections dealing with the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, and the countries of British East 
Africa are extremely well written in the 
short space allotted to them. 


Bartlett indicates the injustices done to 
the Africans. While he believes that justice 
and fair-play have been a long way in 
coming and still have a long road to travel, 
there are many pitfalls to avoid on the 
road to full partnership of the African, 
White, and Indian inhabitants. Malanism 
is not the sole danger. The need for de- 
veloping African technicians and scientific 
farmers is overlooked by the emerging 
native political leaders. Most native col- 
lege and university students are preparing 
themselves for political or business careers 
and neglecting services that would benefit 
their people. 

This journey through Africa takes the 
reader into every part of Africa for an 
insight into local conditions. Special at- 
tention has been given to the role of the 
Indian settlers and the peculiar problems 
they raise on the scene. In a period of 
interdependency of nations and of a di- 
vision of the world into 2 diverse camps, 
the struggle for Africa cannot be avoided. 
To Mr. Bartlett as well as to all logical 
persons, that struggle can only be resolved 
in the full partnership of all Africa’s in- 
habitants. This involves equal opportu- 
nities in the economic as well as political 
arenas. Africa possesses a tremendous 
industrial potential that can improve the 
lot of its inhabitants and give them a 
stake in democratic living. The opportu- 
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nity is there. Will the Colonial powers 
forfeit the chance to show the world that 
democracy is not—reserved solely for the 
White Man? Mr. Bartlett hopes that the 
challenge will be accepted and that a 
harmonious solution will be achieved. 


Henry MERRITT 





A Two-Party South? By Alexander 
Heard. Chapel Hill; The University of 
North Carolina Press. XI + 334pp. $4.75. 


This book is the late outgrowth of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant to the 
Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of Alabama. It should be read 
in connection with V. O. Key Jr.’s vol- 
ume, published under the same grant in 
1949, on Southern Politics in State and 
Nation (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.). Heard 
treats a number of topics which are not 
fully developed in the earlier work. 


Since the book appeared, its topic of a 
two-party South has received added sig- 
nificance because of the voting picture 
which emerged in the 1952 Presidential 
and Congressional elections. A number of 
States in the Upper and Lower South, 
namely Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas were carried by 
Eisenhower and some Republican Con- 
gressmen were elected in normally Demo- 
cratic districts. On the whole, however, 
the Eisenhower victory was due not so 
much to a Republican resurgence as to 
vote-splitting on the part of conservative 
Democrats, such as the followers of Gov- 
ernors Shivers of Texas, Kennon of Louis- 
iana and Byrnes of South Carolina. The 
question which appears in the title of 
Heard’s book has thereby received im- 
mediate actuality. 

The author exposes first the background 
of the one-party South and then proceeds 
to analyze in a thorough and competent 
way the origin, composition, and pitfalls 
of Southern Republicanism. In many 
parts of the South, Republicans are a 
hopeless minority, held down by trau- 
matic historical memories, by dubious 
manipulations of the dominant Party, and 
by their self-contrived weaknesses and 
corrupt practices. Especially, the chapter 
called “Big Fish in Little Ponds” makes 
interesting reading, what with the clashes 
between Taft Republicans and Eisenhower 
Republicans during the 1952 nomination 
campaign still fresh in memory. However, 
in other parts of the South, notably in 
Eastern Tennessee and Western North 
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Carolina, Republicans have always held 
the majority in a string of counties. The 
rule is that the upland counties that had 
held few slaves adhered to the Union and 
subsequently stuck by Republicanism 
while the lowland counties, that is the 
original plantation country with its large 
Negro populations, continued to provide 
the strength of Southern Democracy. Both 
historical aspects of Republicanism in the 
South have to be combined, if one wants 
to arrive at an adequate, if preliminary, 
understanding of the situation. A third 
dimension, namely socio-economic change, 
is added in our day. 


The middle part of the book, an expo- 
sition of the gradual revolution in South- 
ern party relationships, particularly the 
sub-chapter called Materials of Revolu- 
tion, forms the core of the author’s argu- 
ment. The reader recognizes a steady 
trend from anti-Smith sentiment in the 
twenties via dissatisfaction with Roose- 
velt’s policies and the Dixiecrat revolt in 
the thirties and forties to the Eisenhower 
victory in the fifties. A somewhat weaker 
chapter follows, dealing with the influence 
which is exerted by the new Negro poli- 
tics. The main point here is not only the 
growing participation of the Negro in 
Southern politics but also the fact that the 
Negroes switched from Republicanism to 
Democracy precisely at the moment when 
conservative Democrats began to try out 
one half-way position after the other be- 
tween adherence to local Democracy and 
alliance with national Republicanism. A 
chapter on the future of the two-party 
South concludes the main text of the book. 
Two valuable appendices, on Sources of 
Dixiecrat Strength and on Southern Re- 
publican Voting for President, 1916-1948, 
and further, extensive and very informa- 
tive notes and a good index are added. A 
number of figures (maps) and tables 
appear in the text. 


The picture which emerges is one that 
was borne out by the 1952 elections. To 
the old-line minority Republicanism and 
the backwoods Republicanism of the 
mountain counties has been added a 
more dynamic kind of Republicanism 
which is a concomitant of changed socio- 
economic conditions in the region. With 
the one-crop economy falls one-race rule 
and the one-party system. The urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of the South 
brings into existence a new managerial 
class which, as everywhere, tends toward 
Republicanism. It is the prediction of the 
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author that conservative Democrats will 
be drawn in that direction in increasing 
numbers and with increasing strength. 
On the other hand, as in the ebb and tide 
of Southern politics the race issue once 
again begins to be overshadowed by the 
class issue while at the same time “black- 
and-tan” Republicanism is being replaced 
by “lily-white” Republicanism, the swell- 
ing Negro vote is increasingly being cast 
in favor of the New Deal. The issue is 
not yet decided, but the trend is obvious. 
If it continues, it will reach beyond the 
South and amount to a revolution in 
national politics. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 





Philosophers Speak of God. Edited by 
Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese, 
University of Chicago Press. 535 pp. $7.50. 

The term “God” covers a multitude of 
meanings; to the ordinary person, God is 
an ever present stay in times of trouble. 
To the philosopher, however, who is in- 
terested in the denotation of terms, God 
is ofttimes a source of confusion and self- 
contradictory meanings. This anthology is 
an attempt to clarify the misunderstand- 
ings of many contemporary philosophers 
by presenting the whole range of philo- 
sophic speculation concerning God. As 
such it makes no appeal to any special 
revelation, but represents the workings of 
reason reflecting on the data of the reli- 
gious consciousness. To the best of this re- 
viewer’s knowledge, this is the first time 
that such a large representation of philo- 
sophic thought, both from the Eastern and 
Western traditions, has found its way be- 
tween the covers of a single volume. As 
such, it will make an excellent textbook for 
both introductory and advanced courses 
in the philosophy of religion and theology. 

The editors, however, do not claim to 
be neutral either in their choice of se- 
lections or in their introductory comments 
or criticisms leveled at each individual 
author. Both Hartshorne and Reese are 
firm adherents of a theistic world-view. 
But their God is not the God of Aquinas, 
Spinoza, or Kant, all of whose views find 
their place within the anthology. In con- 
trast to these “classical”? views which in- 
sisted on identifying the two concepts of 
God and absolute, static Perfection, the 
editors, under the impact of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, broach a view which can best 
be summed up in the label of their own 
choice—panentheism. 

“Panentheism holds . . . that the self- 
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identity of God is independent of the 
particular things which exist and the par- 
ticular totality they form, and that con- 
sequently God may exist necessarily, al- 
though other beings exist contingently. 
God exists, to be sure, in a different state 
for every difference in the existing whole, 
for he is that whole, but it is a different 
state of the same being, or of the whole 
as having selfhood, the individual essence 
of which is unaffected by the accidents of 
existence. This makes the inclusive whole 
analogous to a human personality, which 
contains many things not essential to its 
self-identity.” 

Thus for the first time since the Carrian 
heresy, change has been introduced into 
the being of God. The perfection of God 
is a perfection of universal relatedness; 
thus the trials of His creatures have an 
effect on God, and He participates in 
their sufferings. Basing their view on the 
Law of Polarity first espoused by Morris 
R. Cohen, according to which “ultimate 
contraries are correlatives, mutually inter- 
dependent, so that nothing real can be 
described by the wholly one-sided asser- 
tion of simplicity, being actuality, and the 
like, each in a pure form, devoid and 
independent of complexity, becoming, 
potentially, and related contraries,” the 
editors reject the “monopolar” prejudice 
of Catholic theology, which ascribes to 
God pure being and no measure of be- 
coming. For philosophers who take time 
seriously, such as Hartshorne and Reese 
do, God is involved in becoming, since 
becoming is something positive and 
ultimate. 

Philosophic considerations aside, this 
view of one supreme being with two 
really distinct aspects, does greater justice 
to the Biblical God than the amalgam of 
Greek and Hebrew ideas, which formed 
the mainstream of medieval philosophiz- 
ing about God. For the latter, Biblical 
phrases which referred to change of state 
within God, such as His becoming angry, 
regretful, jealous, or loving, could only 
be explained away as anthropomorphisms, 
necessary concessions to human intelli- 
gence and the structure of human com- 
munication. The panentheists are better 
able to assimilate the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob to their view of a God 
who is personal, and therefore both im- 
manent and transcendent. Although the 
earlier philosophic tradition adumbrated 
immanence and transcendence of God, 
panentheism is able to reconcile the two 
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without incurring the contradictions and 
paradoxes of the former view. 

Two difficulties confront the convinced 
panentheist. One is the provision of a 
rational proof of the existence of the 
supreme being, a condition which has not 
yet been met. Professor Hartshorne seems 
to feel that St. Anselm offers the best 
jumping off point for such a demonstra- 
tion. We await his proof, although if the 
past history of philosophy offers any les- 
son, it is that refutations will run rife as 
soon as a demonstration is published. 

The other difficulty is that contemporary 
theories of science seems to imply the 
ultimate inclusion of all becoming within 
being. Their view is in turn dependent 
upon a “tenseless” theory of truth i.e., 
that all truth even truths of fact, is time- 
less. The totality of events does not be- 
come but timelessly is. Thus God knows 
the future since it is eternally present 
before Him. But Dipolar theism (repre- 
sented by Fechner Whitehead, Hartshorne 
and Reese) represents the future as 
“open” and unknown even to God since 
strictly speaking it does not yet exist! 
As the editors point out “dipolar theism 
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must stand or fall” with the answer to 
the question of a timeless theory of 
propositions. 

A partial listing of the authors from 
whom extrapolations were made will in- 
dicate the richness of selections included 
within this book. From religious scripture 
we have Ikhnatin, Hindu writings, Lao- 
Tse, and the Hebrew-Christian writings. 
Plato, Aristotle, Philo, Augustine, Anselm, 
Al-ghazali, Maimonides, Aquinas, Descar- 
tesm Leibniz, Kant, Spinoza, Royce, Ber- 
daeyev, Buber, Brightman, and Wieman. 
The whole philosophic spectrum of specu- 
lation about God is represented by these 
and many other authors, some of whom 
are unavailable in other editions. 

The book is an exciting adventure of 
thought in quest of God. Whether it will 
lead to devotion to that supreme being is 
another question. 


Davin Wo.trFr SILVERMAN 





Storm Over Paris, by Blanche Lempel. 
Philosophical Library. 321 pp. $4.00. 


This is the story of several Jewish 
immigrants, mainly from Poland, who 
have lived in Paris shortly before and 
during Nazi occupation of the great city. 
The central character is Anna Parness, 
and the main theme is her love affair with 
a German student, Eric Lenziger, a Her- 
renvolk specimen. The Jewish actors in 
the drama are working people, factory 
hands, all with a varying degree of attach- 
ment to Jewish religion and traditions 
achieved or learned in their early days in 
Poland. None seem to have found root in 
the new land and over all there hang 
memories of stark yesterdays and the 
dread of a bleak tomorrow. 

Anna Parness is drawn on heroic lines. 
She is endowed with beauty, intelligence, 
a nostalgia for the past, love for fellow 
humans and a profound understanding of 
forces that shape the future. Out of sheer 
pity she surrenders herself to a dying 
consumptive; having accepted her German 
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lover, she renounces him when insulted 
as a Jewess. She is a peacemaker and a 
steadying influence among her friends, 
and a hero of the French resistance move- 
ment. The defeat and expulsion of the 
Nazis in France finds her in position to 
save her German lover whom, in a final 
scene, at a rendezvous in a cemetery, she 
kills because an inner voice commands her 

“You must be the weapon of our (Jewish) 
revenge. Don’t use your own judgment. You 
belong to your generation—you are bound to 
the dead—pledged to the living, consecrated to 
the bright future!” 

I enjoyed reading this book perhaps 
because it reminded me of like or similar 
situations, characters, incidents and people 
encountered in half remembered narra- 
tives of long ago. Anna Parness, in spite 
of some fine and spirited writing by the 
author of this novel, seems a synthetic 
composition and not quite realized. 


B. W. 
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